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M’LACHLAN PAYS THE PENALTY 


N A private letter to Representative James Mc- 

Lachlan, before the latter returned from Wash- 
ington to enter upon his campaign for renomina- 
tion, we cautioned the incumbent that he was 
doomed to defeat uniess he took pains to an- 
nounce himself as opposed to Cannon’s re-election 
as speaker, and repudiated Cannonism generally. 
He ignored this well-meant advice, and strove for 
indorsement on the pork-barrel argument chiefly, 
basing his claims to be returned to Washington 
on the size of the appropriation secured for this 
district, Thi, was met a convince plea in 
view of his past line-up with Cannon, Tuesday’s 
vote amply attested. 

After assisting three times in the election of 
Mr. McLachlan, for whom, personally, we have a 
high regard, we felt that he no longer represented 
the progressive spirit in the community, since he 
elected to serve Cannon and all that he stands for 
instead of heeding the sentiment of his constitu- 
ency in this regard. His excuse was that le 
could get nothing done for his district unless he 
Sti! Hime ten Cannon, ail soma tial soTcdiu 
ground le voted for every measure favored by 
the selfish old standpatter, whose autocratic rule 
of the-house MecLaehlan made no attempt to cur- 
tail, That this policy was not relished by a ma- 
jority of the rank-and-file Republican voters of 
the Seventh district was certain, and as a close 
observer of this sentiment, we advised MclIach- 
lan to heed it. He has no one to blame but him- 
self for his defeat. Tle is simply paying the pen- 
alty that a disregard for the wishes of the people 
inevitably imposes. 

William D. Stephens, the successful candidate, 
while not an aggressive man, is tactful, suave and 
is what is popularly known as a “good mixer.” 
These are qualities that have great value in 


Washington where the ability to make friends is 
an important asset. 


Fle will succeed in his ob- 
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jects by means of these attributes, where another 
man of perhaps greater force would fail. This ts 
not to imply that Mr. Stephens is lacking in men- 
tal activities, for that would be doing him a great 
injustice; he accomplishes his ends more by avoid- 
ing obstacles than by surmounting them is the 
thought we wish to convey. We like his indorse- 
ment of the Beveridge plan of a permanent ex- 
pert tariff commission, and we urge him, after his 
noniunation shall have been ratified next Novem- 
ber and he takes his seat, to work assiduously for 
this measure. He cannot serve his district to any 
better purpose than by helping to accomplish this 
vital bit of legislation. 


JOHNSON’S LOGICAL VICTORY 

HEN, several weeks before the primary elec- 

tion, returns from The Graphic’s postal 
card vote indicated a preponderating sentiment 
among the newspapers of the state for the Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt candidate for governor, we stated 
that Hiram Johnson was a sure winner, unless the 
opposition concentrated on Stanton. Our con- 
clusion was expressed in these columns in these 
words: 





All this clearly demonstrates that Johnson is a 
certain winner at the August primaries, unless the 
opposition concentrates on Stanton. We say Stan- 
ton because he is shown to be the strongest factor 
in the field polling the heavy Republican vote. 
Curry and Anderson should split even in the north 
and Curry will get about five to one in the south, 
as against Anderson. If the results, as the postal 
vote indicates, denotes any other conclusion, we 
would not hesitate to express it. But the demon- 
stration here made should carry conviction to every 
student of polities in the state. 


Tuesday’s results amply confirm this conviction. 
Stanton leads Curry, two to one, and Anderson, 
five to one, in Southern California, ranking next 
to Johnson, while Curry is far in the lead of An- 
derson, who polled about ten per cent of the Re- 
publican vote south of the Tehachapi, just as we 
estimated. With the continuance of Curry and 
Anderson in the field, there was no hope for 
Stanton, and at no time was The Graphic de- 
ceived in this respect. We were the first to sug- 
gest him as a Southern California candidate, and 
stoutly advocated his cause, believing his nomi- 
nation and election meant more for this part of 
the state than the election of Johnson, but the 
majority evidently thought otherwise, and in this 
view every good, progressive Republican should 
concur at the November election. 

Stanton was heavily handicapped in his. candi- 
dacy by the support of the Times. We have no 
doubt that indorsement cost him several thou- 
sand votes in this county. But he made a clean, 
honorable canvass and has nothing to look back 
upon with regret. We wish we could say as much 
for Johnson. Huis intemperate speech here was 
distinctly to his discredit, but, doubtless, he is 
ashamed of it by this time and will not repeat 
the exhibition. Naturally, the object of his vi- 
tuperative remarks will not be found indorsing 
the Republican nominee for governor; in fact, the 
Times, in its Wednesday edition, indicates that it 
is getting ready to support Bell by remarking, 
editorially, “Shrewd political observers all over 
the state predict that Johnson cannot possibly be 
elected governor, and that the nomination handed 
to him yesterday will sour on his stomach.” 

Bosh! Shrewd political observers can see with 
one eye closed that the Republican rank and file 
cannot be diverted from, Johnson to Bell. We 
venture to assert that ninety per cent of the Stan- 
ton vote will go to Johnson, and as for the Curry 
and Anderson following, we greatly doubt if the 
ipse dixit of the leaders of the organization ma- 
chine can switch good Republicans into Demo- 
cratic voters. That day of herding has long since 
passed, in this state as in all other parts of the 
Union. No, Hiram Johnson is the party candi- 
date, chosen after a fair and square contest, and 











although Mr. Stanton was our first choice, we 
shall be found supporting Mr. Johnson in the 
campaign that hes ahead and predict for him a 
sweeping victory next November. 








SURPRISES OF THE PRIMARY 
AKING a rapid survey of the primary vote 
as tabulated at this writing (Thursday morn- 

ng), the figures so far given reveal many unex- 
pected results. Beginning at home, the greatest 
surprise is the defeat of Judge Hervey for the 
supreme court renomination, his supporters con- 
fidently claiming that he would lead all candi- 
dates. That Judges Moss and Davis should have 
been retired is easily understandable. Both were 
political appointees, and while they have given 
satisfaction on the bench, the people resented 
the manner of their preferment. in the face of 
strong protest from this county. That Judge 
Hervey should have polled only a few hundred 
votes in excess of Judge Davis is cause for com- 
ment, Messrs. Craig, Finlayson and Wood, the 
successful aspirants, form splendid judicial timber, 
and should give good account of themselves on 
the bench. 

McLachlan’s defeat was not unlooked for by 
those who were in touch with the sentiment of 
the voters in the Seventh district, but to his man- 
agers, who had confidently counted on the in- 
cumbent’s renomination, the big vote polled by 
Stephens in the county was a sad jar. That “Tus” 
Eldridge should have been placed hors de combat 
by S. A. Butler was not unexpected. No more 
satisfactory result in the entire list is recorded 
than in this outcome. Walter Leeds’ defeat by 
Butler in the Seventieth assembly district was a 
blow to the organization candidate, who had be- 
lieved he was certain to succeed himself. Butler 
had a thousand votes to spare, however. Senator 
pavage’s light vote need cause no surprise. Op- 
posed by Lee Gates, who polled four votes to the 
San Pedro candidate’s one, the marvel is that 
Savage received as many as he did. It will take 
the official count to declare the winner in the 
Seventy-fifth assembly district, where Lamb and 
Fisher are within a few votes of each other on 
the first count. Twelve votes from Lamb to 
Fisher will give the nomination to the latter. 

Captain Fredericks made a magnificent run, his 
total vote exceeding the combined strength of 
Hutton and Carrigan. He will now be pitted 
against the Democratic candidate, Thomas Lee 
Woolwine, who, it is said, will be supported by 
the Lincoln-Roosevelt leaders, rumor of which 
alleged movement is arousing in the district at- 
torney a feeling of great bitterness. Sheriff Hiam- 
mel’s splendid showing demonstrates his great 
popularity in city and county. He polled two 
thousand more votes than the total strength of 
his two competitors in the race. Lelande’s big 
vote for county clerk was another surprise, the 
popular city clerk leading Keyes by upward of 
six thousand. Lyman Farwell had a close run in 
the Seventy-first assembly district, but emerged 
victorious by a safe plurality. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise in the state is the 
unexpected strength developed by Spalding in the 
United States senatorial race. At this writing, 
the figures give him a slight lead over Works, 
who fell away behind his ticket in every county 
in the state. Considering the lateness of the 
hour in which the San Diego man entered the 
fight, the large vote he polled, even if the full re- 
turns give Works a plurality, is highly compli- 
mentary to the Bay City candidate. Had Meserve 
withdrawn, Works would not have been a factor; 
as it is, he may find himself second in the race 
on the official count, proof enough that the Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt League was peculiarly unfortu- 
nate in its choice. A most gratifying result is 
the defeat of the blatherskite Grove L. Johnson 
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for the assembly, who was surprised to find him- 
self less than a hundred votes behind his oppon- 
Se 

Another great surprise lies in the vote given 
Kiesling for lieutenant-governor, whose great 
strength in the north may offset the plurality ac- 
corded Wallace in the south. The count to date 
gives the Los Angeles man a slight lead, which 
the complete returns may change. Judge Wil- 
bur’s yote in the south, while highly complimen- 
tary, was not sufficient to overcome Justice Mel- 
vin’s big majority in the north, and the state’s 
loss in this respect is our gain, since Judge Wil- 
bur will remain on the superior bench of this 
county. Duncan McKinlay’s defeat by Kent 1s 
bitterly mourned by the regulars, but McKinlay 
was a pernicious standpatter and he deserved his 
ate: 

Johnson's heavy majorities all over the state 
emphasize the revolt of the people against the old 
order. It was Stanton’s misfortune to be form- 
erly affiliated with the machine, and his disap- 
pointing vote in the south must be attributed to 
that cause. His platform was sincere, but the in- 
dependent vote took no chances. That this was 
the paramount issue is proved by the narrow 
squeak of Wallace in his candidacy and the tre- 
mendous falling off in the Works’ vote. Johnson 
was ati issue not an individual. 


LO, AS LEGITIMATE PREY 

HERE is a familiar tang to that Oklahoma 

story of skinning poor Lo, and nailing his 
hide to the fence that encloses what once were 
his lands. ‘Thus far the congressional investi- 
gation has revealed a condition that for cold- 
blooded details rather puts it over anything of 
the kind known in connection with the dusky 
wards of the nation, but the methods, while a 
little rawer than those hitherto known, are essen- 
tially what have been practiced ever since the 
red man was considered a legitimate source of 
plunder by the civilized white race. 

In this latest wholesale land-grabbing game, 
involving titles to many millions of dollars’ worth 
of property, the point of view of the syndicate en- 
gaged in cheating the Indians was disclosed by 
the statement of a witness who was asked if he 
knew of a federal statute that interdicted collu- 
sive bidding. He naively explained that “it was 
just a desire on the part of all of us to get the 
land as cheaply as possible. It was understood 
among us that we would not bid against each 
other.” When asked by a member of the com- 
mittee if he thought that was acting honorably 
toward the Indians, to whom the proceeds of the 
sale were to go, the witness replied: “We did 
Hemmliogk at it that wax In fact, we dot «do 
things in the west, just in the same way you do in 
the east.’ Commenting on which answer the 
Springheld Republican sarcastically observes: 

It remains to be said that if there is today a 
higher morality in the east than in the west re- 
garding the relations between these two races, the 
east deserves no special credit. The Indians were 
driven west of the Alleghany mountains, and then 
beyond the Mississippi river, so long ago that the 
east has forgotten its old-time ruthlessness and 
ean safely apply moral principles to western prac- 
tices. The west, even Oklahoma, however, is slow- 
ly catching up to our moral standards. When there 
are no more Indian lands to get hold of, the sin of 
cheating the red man will be appreciated in the 
southwest as keenly as it now is in New England. 

True enough. It is the sort of reformation 
that comes with the plethoric purse. Having 
waxed rich by indulging in unmoral, or, at least, 
reprehensible, practices, the cloak of eminent 
respectability is horrowed and the wearer is pres- 
ently heard denouncing the tactics that he once 
followed so successfully. These instances have 
been noted close at home, and in dealings other 
than with Indians. The testimony already gleaned 
by the congressional committee now sitting in 
Oklahoma shows that the minor heirs of Indians 
entitled to allotted land have been systematically 
robbed of their rights in the most shameless man- 
ner, the more helpless the child, the more un- 
scrupulous the methods employed to fleece the 
victim. A favorite plan was for the land-hungry 
white to get himself appointed “guardian” of a 
minor and then file a claim in the probate court 
for his services. Repeatedly, it is alleged, the 
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rascally agent has filed so heavy a bill for fees 
that the total has greatly exceeded the stipulated 
price of the land under contract to be sold. It 1s 
to be hoped there will be no half-way probing 
into this scandal in which the name of the presi- 
dent of the United States senate has been in- 
volved. Senator Gore’s charges of congressional 
bribery and corruption seem to be well founded. 


SMITH’S NARROW ESCAPE 

CUONR ME by aster C. Smith of 

Eighth congressional district is convinced 
by this time that he made the greatest mistake of 
his political life when he undertook to sneer at 
the work of the insurgents in congress, his ill- 
advised comments on their efforts to prick the 
Republican party’s conscience having been the 
subject of a tart dissertation at his hands several 
weeks ago. In commenting upon this at the time, 
we advised Mr. Smith that his gratuitous remarks 
were likely to cost him many votes. 

As a matter of fact, they almost cost him his 
seat, for only by a narrow margin is he given 
the Republican nomination over his aggressive 
young opponent, Lewis R. Kirby, of San Diego. 
For a time it looked as if the latter was in the 
lead, but the San Diego majority given the home 
candidate was hardly sufficient to overcome the 
Riverside and San Bernardino votes, which pulled 
the Bakersfield man through. Smith’s defeat 
would have been mutch more of a foss to the state 
than that of any other California representative 
in Washington, since he is generally regarded 
as the brightest member of the delegation. It is 
to be hoped this lesson will teach him to be more 
respectful to his party majority in the future, for 
he must know by this time that the insurgent 
vote is the dominant voice. 

With McLachlan and McKinlay, two thick-and- 
thin supporters of Cannon and Cannonism, signal- 
ly defeated; Hayes, an insurgent, indorsed, and 
Smith given a bad scare, the leaders at Washing- 
ton can get smal! satisfaction contemplating the 
California primary. What has happened here is 
but a reflex of what is bound to occur in other 
states, what already has taken place in Iowa and 
Kansas. It means that the country has had its 
fill of Cannon, that it demands an honest revision 
of the tarifi, amd tiagpity bassinarkea tor political 
slaughter all those standpatters seeking re-elec- 
tion who have been perniciously active at the na- 
{1Onlal camiia le 

It is now certain that Cannon can never succeed 
himself as speaker, and that he will not be a can- 
didate even, is a foregone conclusion. His speech- 
es in Kansas were a pitiful blunder on the part of 
the Republican leaders, who should have sent the 
profane old standpatter into retirement as soon as 
congress adjourned. Had he come to California, 
as was his early intention, Smith’s case would 
have been hopeless. With the country thoroughly 
aroused and determined upon securing honest leg- 
islation that will give the consumers fair play, we 
may look for a return to living prices for necessi- 
ties before many months. 


Sylvester the 


HUMOR IN LOCAL CAMPAIGN 

HAT a dreary world this would be if it 

were not lightened at regular intervals by 
Rashes of unconscious humor, perpetrated by the 
serious-minded, blissfully ignorant of the cheer 
they are furnishing to those who recognize the 
brand of which they themselves are oblivious. 
Take the recent primary campaign, for example, 
which closed Tuesday. Without going too far 
afield, let us pluck a few pleasantries from the 
columns of those two exemplars of modern jour- 
nalism, the Republican Times and the alleged 
Democratic Herald, both controlled by that emi- 
nent standpatter and bitter opponent of Hiram 
Johnson, Harrison Gray Otis. 

In Otis’ personally-conducted Times, the Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor was derided and scorned 
in approved Otisian fashion, which took on in- 
creased virulence following the denunciatory re- 
prisal hurled from the public platform at the 
general by the visiting candidate. But mark you 
the tender tone he allowed his Democratic Herald 
to assume in dealing with this verbal flayer of 
the dual newspaper owner! Bay leaves and laud- 
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ations for Johnson in his Herald; thorns and ex- 
coriations in his Times. It was an amusing con- 
trast. 

Again, inversely, the Herald was permitted to 
deride Stanton, ridicule his claims to recognition, 
and jolt his candidacy in every possible way, 
while the Times, to the contrary, was apparently 
deeply in earnest in promoting his gubernatorial 
aspirations. In the columns of the Times, daily, 
via the business office, Capt. J. D. I'redericks’ en- 
dorsements for office were printed at the regular 
transient rates, and a proportion of this money 
was spent by the Herald in an endeavor to show 
how unworthy of confidence the district attorney 
had proved himself to be. Possibly, the gallant 
captain may not fully appreciate the subtle humor 
of this procedure, but if he knew how much it 
costs the general and his associate stockholders to 
meet the Herald’s monthly deficit, he would en- 
joy the joke better, even though it is at his ex- 
pense. 

These whimsical interchanges of opinion in- 
dulged in by the general in his respective news- 
paper organs could be reflected in a score or more 
of instances, but we have indicated briefly the 
high lights of his political scintillations. From 
now on, of course, the worship of Theodore Bell 
will be a daily feature of the Herald comedy, and 
it will not be at all surprising to find the Times 
and its expensive colleague uttering paeans of 
praise in honor of the same man, for, be sure, 
the standpat organ will have none of Johnson. 
Never did pulchinello wear the motley more fit- 
tingly than does the droll general in his double 
role of editor of the Times and angel of the 
Herald. , 
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Because the Republicans of the state apparently 
have declared for Albert G. Spalding for United 
States senator, in preference to Messrs. Works 
or Meserve, the esteemed Herald comes out with 
an extraordinary editorial headed, “Mr. Meserve’'s 
Betrayal,” in which it is argued that as a native 
son Mr. Meserve had “every right” to aspire to 
the United States senate, while Mr. Spalding, 
having lived in the state only five years, is merely 
a “sojourner,”’ and has done nothing to entitle him 
to the large vote he has received. What a re- 
ductio ad absurdum is this! Every man, then, 
who voted for Spalding, from choice, betrayed 
Meserve, according to this nonsensical argument. 
What becomes of the Herald’s own oft-expounded 
theory of the free-for-everybody opportunity 
which the direct primary offers? How ridiculous 
to say Mr. Spalding was in no sense entitled to 
the vote he received because he had lived in the 
state only five years, while Mr. Meserve, having 
chanced to be born here, should have been given 
the Republican votes. Really, such a process of 
induction savors of kindergarten reasoning pow- 
ers and incites to cachinnation. Mr. Spalding three 
times declined to become a candidate, yielding 
only to the persistent pressure of his neighbors. 
His popularity in his home city 1s proved by the 
magnificent plurality of 3,500 he was given. More- 
over, he is in every way worthy of confidence. A 
finer, broader, kindlier man never aspired to simi- 
lar honors, and California well may be proud of 
the successor to Senator Flint if the next legisla- 
ture ratifes the choice of the people, who seem 
to have expressed their preference for the San 
Diego candidate. 


One of the most interesting, as it is one of the 
niost literary weeklies coming to our exchange 
table is the Century Path, published by the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Point Loma, and edited 
by Katharine Tingley. Aside from the promulga- 
tion of Theosophical doctrines, which are in every 
way of an uplifting nature, the contributed articles 
of a literary and scholarly bent offer highly en- 
tertaining reading matter to any student, regard- 
less of his religious beliefs. Yet we find the li- 
brarian of Springfheld, Mo., actually refusing to 
admit the Century Path to the reading room, in 
which act of bigotry, however, the board of 
trustees declined to concur. As Professor Dar- 
row, the donator of the magazine, and a Harvard 
honor man, properly pointed out to the library 
board: “The practical work done by the Universal 
Brotherhood and Theosophical Society in educat- 
ing the children at the Raja Yoga Academy at 
Point Loma and at the other academies of the so- 
ciety in Cuba and in other countries, has given 
abundant proof of the regenerative power of 
theosophy in preventing sins, crimes and unhap- 
piness.” In support of the librarian’s position, 
her pastor preached several Christian sermons, in 
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which he took occasion to say that “the Spring- 
held public library has become the active agent 
and assistant of the evil one, his satanic majesty, 
by accepting the gift of a scatterbrained profes- 
sor, who is a theosophist.” ‘This alleged scatter- 
brain is a professor of Greek, Drury College, has 
éatned his A.B. and Ph.D, atsoaiagard, isa 1nrcm- 
ber of the American School of Classical Studies of 
Athens, Greece, and has traveled and studied 
abroad since his graduation at Ilarvard. So much 
for stupid bigotry. 


This generation has only a cursory knowledge 
of the great services of the late Florence Night- 
ingale to humanity, but those of an older growth 
will better remember the noble self-sacrifices of 
this pioneer woman, whom the British soldiers 
christened the “Angel of the Crimea.” .It was due 
to her courage and persistence, braving public 
sentiment that frowned upon rather than ap- 
proved her efforts, that the wretched military hos- 
pitals of the mid-nineteenth century were ren- 
dered less horrible, and whose noble work to al- 
leviate the sufferings of the wounded earned for 
her everlasting fame. But for her pioneering the 
work of the sanitary commission in the Civil War 
might have been far less efficacious, less practical 
than it proved to be, so that in this country as 
well as in England, the cause of humanity owes 
more than can be expressed in words to the in- 
spiring example of Florence Nightingale, who 
now sleeps beneath that English sod to whose 
kindly breast she gently led many a tortured soul 
in the years of her ministrations. 


There is evidence accumulating that President 
Taft has seen a great light and is now engaged in 
the task of ridding himself of that Old Man of 
the Sea, Joe Cannon, and that other political in- 
cubus, Senator Aldrich, whose rubber trust af- 
filiations Senator Bristow has so effectually ex- 
posed. There is good reason to believe that Rep- 
resentative Longworth’s repudiation of Cannon 
and his announced intention of voting against an- 
other term for the recalcitrant speaker is inspired. 
Signs point to its Beverly inception, at which 
Massachusetts resort Mr. Taft is sojourning. 
Even that arrant standpatter, Vice-President 
Sherman, is said to have acquiesced in the spiking 
or.Cannon. ltis a little"late for ait, | altato be 
closing his stable door, and we fear that his recog- 
nition of public sentiment now will avail him 
nothing in his efforts to grasp «a second term. 
What irony of fate that these developments did 
not come a month ago to encourage the Hon. 
James McLachlan to cast off the Cannon coil that 
strangled his congressional hopes. 


This is a great year for the Johnson family. 
Starting in with the defeat of Jeffries by the re- 
doubtable Jack Johnson, the success of his white 
namesake, Hiram, at the primaries Tuesday, is 
followed by the announcement that the new Chi- 
cago directory gives the Johnsons precedence over 
the Smiths, who, for the first time on record, are 
foreed to yield priority of numbers. Small won- 
der that a majority of babies born this year are 
named John. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


NE of the curiosities of the recent primary 
Q election is found in the fact that 325,000 citi- 

zens of California registered as Republicans, 
which is about 100,000 more than voted for Taft 
two years ago. The jurists who fathered the di- 
rect primary law may now realize that they in- 
vented a scheme which has demoralized the pub- 
lie conscience to an appalling degree. Purity in 
politics will never be attained by a deliberate 
invitation to wholesole fraud. The first experi- 
ment in California of direct primaries has demon- 
strated that we are further away from representa- 
tive government than ever before. When thou- 
sands of citizens can register and vote under 
false colors, the will of the majority of a party 
easily can be overwhelmed, and the whole theory 
and system of representative government are up- 
set. The evil is so apparent and its practice has 
been so flagrant that the reformation or the abo- 
lition of the present law by the next legislature 
is imperative. : 





* F * 


There seems to have been so much misunder- 
standing and torture of the facts that led to the 
recent imprisonment of three of Patrick Cal- 
houn’s attorneys for contempt of court that the 
truth may be interesting. Motions to dismiss the 
indictments against Patrick Calhoun, Thornwell 
Mullally, Tirey L. Ford and William M. Abbott 
have been before Judge Lawlor for more than six 
months, It is three years and three months since 














| each for attendance expenses. 
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those indictments were returned. Calhoun has 
been tried once, when, after a five months’ trial, 
the jury was dismissed, after onty twenty-four 
hours’ deliberation, ten voting for acquittal. Ford 
has been tried three times and twice acquitted, 
and no attempt has been made <o bring him to 
trial again since his second acquittal, more than 
[wor years a0. ln tite’ three years sade three 
months since Mullally and Abbott were indicted, 
there has never been even a suggestion of bring- 
ing them to trial, and more than two years ago 
Heney’s assistant declared in open court there 
was “absolutely no evidence whatever against 
them.” In the cases of al! four defendants, the 
right of speedy trial, guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion, has been denied over and over again by 
Judge Lawior. 








*k * x 


“Big Jim” Gallagher, the chief witness of the 
prosecution, disappeared last November, while 
under the surveillance of two of Detective Burns’ 
“special agents.” The only evidence before Judge 
Lawlor is that Gallagher levanted with the 
knowledge and on the advice of Burns. Never- 
theless, in denying the motion to dismiss the in- 
dictments, August 3, Judge Lawlor read a long 
and Jabored opinion in which he insinuated that 
not only might the defense be responsible for 
Gallagher’s absence, but that it had guilty knowl- 
edge of the infamous plots against his life. At 
the same time, Judge Lawlor stultihed his posi- 
tion on the bench and exposed his bitter partisan- 
ship--as he has done a thousand times since the 
night of April 29, 1907, when, in the secret as- 
signation with Heney and the Rabbis he ratified 
Ruef’s immunity contract—By admitting that 
there was no evidence before him to justify such 


iiferences. 
* * x 


It was to protest against such vile and, as Judge 
Lawlor himself had admitted, totally unwarranted 
insinuations, that Stanley Moore of Calhoun’s 
counsel rose to address the court. But Judge 
Lawlor refused to allow Moore to speak, telling 
him angrily that he could make his answer 
through other channels.: That is to say, Judge 
Lawlor having used the bench as a rostrum for 
deliberate slander, hid behind it to prevent reply. 
Months ago, Judge Lawlor’s court was designated 
“a coward’s castle.” It was not until Judge 
Lawlor had denied the right. of any reply to his 
insinuations that StanJey Moore showed his con- 
tempt of court by openly accusing the judge of 
extreme partisanship and of doing ‘dirty poli- 
tics” from the bench. The brilliant young attor- 
ney was sentenced to five days’ imprisonment, and 
when. his father, the veteran A. A. Moore, and 
J. J. Barrett voiced in still stronger terms their 
utter detestation of such misconduct in a court 
of justice, they, too, were similarly punished. 
Doubtless, they were guilty of contempt of court. 
Indeed, they could only begin tu express the con- 
tempt they felt. 
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Tt was a week after the sentences had been im- 
posed before Judge Lawlor had revised, amended 
and reduced the commitments prepared by the 
district attorney. The commitments as presented 
1o Judge Lawlor narrated the whole = circum- 
stances that led to the contempt. including the 
record of Judge Lawlor’s insinuations against the 
attorneys’ client and themselves. Judge Lawlor 
insisted on exptinging all the record of his own 
remarks which precipitated the outbreak of the 
attorneys. ‘This, transparently, was to prevent 
petitions to the supreme court for writs of habeas 
corpus. ‘The supreme court could only review the 
commitment orders as signed hy Judge Lawlor. 
Once more he had taken refuge in “a coward’s 
castle.” The three attorneys served their sen- 
tences and were released from the county jail at 
midmeght, Stinmday: ie ELS: 

San Francisco, Augtist 16, 1910! 





No Pay for Extra Session 

Los Angeles and Southern California legisla- 
tors, sgon to he called together in extra session, 
will reecive no extra compensation therefor. The 
last election placed the salary of a state solon at 
a thousand dollars for any one term. That is to 
Say, assemblymen get that sum every two years, 
and senators are paid a similar amount, with the 
exception that they hold over four years, with the 
emolument of a thousand dollars for each session. 
Special sessions are not provided for in the mat- 
ter of compensation, except that the old mileage 
grait still is in effect. giving to the men from 


south of the Tehachapi about a hundred dollars 
The extra session 


is to be called for the purpose of permitting the 
state to bond itself for the proposed Panama fair. 
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HEY used to have high jinks in Hogarth’s days. 

Thackeray, in his “English Humorists of the 

Eighteenth Century,” under his notice of Ho- 
garth, observes: “It 1s a jolly party of tradesmen 
engaged in high jinks. There are the manners 
and pleasures of Hogarth, of his time very likely, 
of men not very refined, but honest and merry. It 
is a brave London citizen, with John Bull habits, 
prejudices and pleasures.” This excerpt was in 
allusion to the ome great frolic in Hogarth’s lite, 
when he and four other fellow pilgrims undertook 
a five days’ peregination around the isle of Shep- 
pey, The outing was the result of a decision 
reached at Ilogarth’s club, at the Bedford Arms 
Tavern, where the painter and a few intimate as- 
sociates were wont to meet and discuss art and 
politics over a “churchwarden” and a_ friendly 
mug of ale, or on special occasions a capacious 
china punch bowl. It was a lovely night in May, 
1732, and tlre painter, inspired by the suggestion 
of one who remarked “What’s the use of going to 
bed?” proposed that the party should set out at 
midnight on a five days’ wandering tour. His 
companions were John Thornhill, Hogarth’s 
brother-in-law, himself a painter; Samuel Scott, a 
marine painter; John Tothall, a merchant and 
biologist, and E. Forrest, a lawyer and humorist. 
All four immediately acquiesced and without fur- 
ther discussion, each intending traveler secured a 
second shirt, which was popped into the prevail- 
ing great flap pocket of the overcoat in style, and 
was ready to set out. 

Tt was agreed that a journal should be kept of 
their wanderings, to which Thornhill was to con- 
tribute the map of their journey, Hogarth and 
Seott furnish the sketches, Tothall act as treas- 
urer and caterer, and Forrest keep the diarv. 
Upon their return, a meeting was arranged at the 
Bedford Arms for the second night, when the 
book, containing the details of their expedition 
was produced, bound, gilt,lettered, and read to all 
the members then present. They sent the manu- 
script to their frined, the Rev. W. Gostling, author 
of “A Walk In and About Canterbury,” a man 
who delighted in quaint remains and curious 
travel. Amused by the humor of Forrest’s de- 
scription, he wrote an imitation in Hudibrastic 
verse, with additions of his-own. It begins: 

"Twas first of morn on Saturday, 

The seven-and-twentieth day of May, 
When Hogarth, Thornhill, Tothall, Scott, 
And Forrest, who this journal wrote, 
Krom Covent Garden took departure, 

To see the world by land and water. 

This journal, which is valuable for the life-like 
representation it affords us of the persons who 
made it possible, and entertaining for the spirit of 
fin pervading it, would, like holiday jaunts and 
pleasant excursions generally, have survived only 
in the recollections of the travelers had it not 
been for the preservation of the original journal, 
drawn up i a spirit of burlesque historic acen- 
racy. The manuscript is now exhibited in the Brit- 
ish Museum, this interesting memorial of Hogarth 
and his times having been obtained by purchase. 
It was not until 1782 that the drawings for the 
journal, slight but full of spirit, were printed in 
facsimile, and the account of the peregrination 
published. A few years later, when Mr. Nichols 
was preparing his life of Hogarth, he reprinted a 
few copies of this work, then becoming very 
scarce, together with twenty copies of Mr. Gost- 
ling’s rhyming version of the tour, as a literary 
curiosity. Jt is due to this act that I was able to 
find at the Old Book Shop this week, a rare re- 
print of the Nichols reproduction, giving the 
double-page drawing, in sepia, “Mr. Somebody,” 
forming the frontispiece, signed “W. H.,” and 
oye vamrece, “Mr. Nobody,” also by" Hogan, 
About a dozen full-page character drawings in 
sepia, by Hogarth and Scott, embellish the book 
and add to its value, while the numerous sketches 
in black and white are irresistibly funny. I wish 
I had space to tell of the humors of that trip, of 
the spirit of jollity that prevailed, and of the 
pranks these boon companions, all five men of 
artistic worth, played upon one another. In a 
way, it is an early eighteenth century classic, 
which I highly prize. 
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CHARLES LAMB AND JOHN KEATS 


a man who knows his London, how the 
shadows of those men long since dead cross 
one’s path. I was thinking only the other day of 
the street rows in the times of our grandfathers, 
which were every night occurrences—that is, 
when “Offley’s,”’ the “Cyder Cellars” and “The 
Finish” were in full blast, and when a night passed 
ateettmer concluded often with a mnllino match, a 
night’s lodging in the watch, and a composition 
with the Charleys in the morning. Upon one oc- 
casion, the whole of the company from a fancy- 
dress ball, in St. Martin’s Lane, were lodged in 
the watch house in all their finery, and it took six- 
teen hackney coaches to convey them to Bow 
street in the morning. A peer and a parson are 
said to have been of the number, and, as may be 
expected, there were shades in society much lower 
than these. Equally surprising is it to read of 
the grave Dr. Johnson, being roused by his friends 
Beaelerc and Langton, standing to receive them, 
in his shirt, with a poker in hand, but, on recog- 
nizing them, saying, good humoredly, ‘ ‘What! me 
i Voueyou dogs? V’ll have a frisk with you.” And, 
dressing himself, he sallied forth, amusing him- 
self, first, by assisting the market gardeners at 
Covent Garden to unload their wagons; then to 
a neighboring tavern, to dring a bowl of bishwp; 
then hired a boat and rowed to Billingsgate, had 
another bowl] of bishop; and so on, prolonging the 
dissipation not only throughout the whole of the 
day, but well into the following night. 
kk Ok 

It is a strange and pathetic fact that the estima- 
tion in which we hold our great men of letters is, 
as a rule, exceedingly tardy in showing itself in 
any practical form. Not until you Americans bar- 
gained to carry off the house in which one of our 
national poets first saw the light did we bestir 
ourselves to secure it for preservation. Until quite 
recently we allowed the dwelling in which Carlyle 
lived at Chelsea to become the home of an ec- 
centric old woman, who kept cats in such num- 
bers that she was threatened with prosecution. 
Recently, I happened upon the cottage at Edmon- 
ton m which Charles Lamb breathed his last. 
“Lamb's Cottage,” or the old “Bay Cottage,” it is 
called, and it seems a pity that the place which 
has been so sanctified by the presence of the kind- 
ly humorist and his sister should be shut off from 
the many who would delight to inspect the earth- 
ly haunts of our gentle Elia. For Lamb’s Cottage 
is private property, Edmonton parish using it as 
an office for the registration of births, deaths and 
marriages! A black board, affixed to the railings 
in the front of the cottage, painted across in 
white letters, so informs the visitor. While I was 
permitted a leisurely inspection of every inch of 
the place, they can scarcely be expected always to 
extend the same courtesy. The cottage lies back 
from the road, wedged uncomfortably between 
two larger structures, and presents from the front 
an unlovely and unromantic appearance. 

3c aK K 

But once you have entered the building, you are 
charmed by its old fashioned character. To the 
left of the hall is a little low-roofed parlor, with 
oak beam and-largé window. It was the poet’s 
sitting: room... A ‘arrow staircase with Queen 
Anne balustrade leads’ you up to his bed cham- 
ber, the room in- which Charles Lamb passed 
away. At the back of the house is a long orchard 
full of old fruit trees and rose bushes, and here 
the diminutive building presents an aspect far 
more pleasing. Cary, the translator, was a fre- 
quent caller, and so also was John Forster, author 
of the lives of Goldsmith and Dickens, and among 
the Howering currant. bushes might be seen the 
fluttering skirts of Emma Isola, “whose mirthful 
spirits, says Lamb, “were the youth of our 
house,” “my only walking companion,” anc 
whose loss to him by her marriage was, in spite 
of his good natured assent, a very heavy trial. 
Irom the cottage it is but a step to Edmonton 
Parish church, a Wbitlding grey with age and 
grown with ivy, knelling, from its battlemented 
tower, a monotonous chime to the surrounding 
village. 


Wa ms wandering about Covent Garden, to 
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Lamb's grave is not easily found, being marked 
only by a simple white headstone, placed at the 
head of a little mound of earth. The boys of the 
Bluecoat school,, West Horsham, Sussex (once 
famous in Newgate street, London, FE. C.), every 
year tend the grave of their beloved schoolfel- 
low. There are still residents (in what was once 
avillage but is now bricks and mortar), of /.dmon- 
ton who tell how their fathers were wont to 
speak of Charles Lamb and his nerghborly courte- 
sies, and relate their memories of the familiar 


form with sad face that was to be seen about the 
country lanes. 


They will tell you how fond he 
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was of scraping acquaintance with the country 


people, looking in upon them to gossip and joke, 
and frequently leaving with them a little scrap 
of prose or verse. I:dmonton is thrice honored. 
“The Old Bell Inn,” now “improved” into a mod- 
ern hotel of the usual London public-house type 
William Cowper mentioned in his “John Gilpin’s 
Ride.” 
* ok 

John Keats passed the early days of his boy- 
hood in the once picturesque village. Keats was 
the son of a livery stable keeper, and was born 
11.1795, at the Swan and Floop livery stables, in 
Moorfield s, London, E. C. He was well educated, 
evinced ie a taste for literature, and inherited 
family property to the amount of $10,000. He 
was articled to a surgeon at Edmonton, but took 
an early distaste to his profession. lle wrote 
poems when very young, in lodgings, the second 
floor of No. 71 Cheapside, over the passage lead- 
ing to the Queen’s Arms Tavern: here he wrote 
his magnificent sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, and 
all the poems in his first little volume. In 1818 
he published his poetic romance of Endymion, 
which he himself termed an “immature and fever- 
ish work.” This poem was reviewed in the Quar- 
terly Review, where he is described as “unhap- 
pily a disciple of the new school of what has been 
somewhere called cockney poetry, which may be 
defined to consist of the most incongruous ideas 
in the most uncouth language.” The review ex- 
tends only to four pages, but is very stringent, 
and was said to have caused the poet’s death. 

* Ok Ok 


“The first effects,” says Shelley, “are described 
to me to have resembled insanity, and it was by 
assiduous watching that he was restrained from 
effecting purposes of suicide. The agony of his 
sufferings at length produced the rupture of a 
blood vessel in the lungs, and the usual process 
of consumption appears to have begun.”  Ilis 
mother died of consumption, after lingering for 
some years. He left England for Naples, and 
thence journeyed to Rome, where he died in Feb- 
ruary, I182t. He was of a remarkably sensitive 
disposition; his constitution was weak, and great- 
ly impaired by the attentions which he bestowed 
on a dying brother. Upon a post mortem exami- 
nation, it was found that poor Keats’ lungs were 
entirely gone. It, nevertheless, suited the humor 
of Lord Byron, invhis Don Juan, to say: 


John Keats, who was killed off by one critique, 
Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible, without Greek, 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
Poor fellow! his was an untoward fate; 

"Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 


Shelley also wrote an elegiac parody, beginning: 


Who killed Jack Keats? 

I says the Quarterly, 

So savagely and tartarly, 
"Twas one of my feats. 


Should an American find himself in the old 
town of Hampstead, which lies in the northwest 
of London, let him take in the old parish church 
and churchyard, if time permits. The inside of 
the church is beautifully decorated, and the paint- 
ing is a masterpiece. A white marble bust on 
the base of which in letters of gold, in the north- 
east.corner of the church, says: “To the ever-liv- 
ing memory of John Keats. Erected by his Amer- 
ican admirers.” Toward the city (that is, south 
of the old church) is the Well Walk, and the fam- 
ous Wells’ Tavern. It is not so long ago that I 
often sat on a rough wooden seat, well shaded 
by old trees, which stood directly to the north 
end of the tavern in the old Well Walk. That old 
seat has disappeared, and an elaborate county 
council seat occupies the site at present. The peo- 
ple of Hampstead can still inform you that John 
Keats had a passion for the old bench, and would 
sit coughing and meditate here. Tradition at 
Hampstead. says that he was inspired, after leav- 
ing Leigh Hunt's cottage in the Vale of Health, 
close by, where he was a constant visitor, and sit- 
ting down on the Old Well Walk bench, he pon- 
dered in the cool summer’s evening his “ie 
to the Nightingale.” Leigh ITunt’s cottage, with 
memories of Shelley, ete., it is useless for a 
stranger to inquire about. Nobody in the Vale 
of Ilealth has ever located the site of it for me 
whenever I stroll up to Hampstead. 

In the old churchyard may be seen the graves 
of John Constable, the painter, who lived and died 
in a house in the Well Walk, a few doors from 
the residence of the celebrated Sir Harry Vane, 
who in his day loved Hampstead. Mackintosh, 
the historian; Mrs Joanna Baillie, William Harri- 
son of longitude fame, and other distinguished 
people rest in the old cemetery, while in the new 
lie George Du Maurier (he died at Grove End 

















House, which is vacant at present), Sir Walter 
Besant, who died at 3 Frognal Gardens, opposite 
the new parish burial ground. In art and litera- 
ture, for centuries, Hampstead has been resorted 
to more frequently than any other spot in Eng- 
land ay those men and women whose names are 
recorded for all time. EDWIN A. COOKE. 
London, August 2, I9IO. 





FIFTH AVENUE CONGESTION PROBLEM 


N THE Jast few years the character of Fifth 
I Avenue has rapidly changed. As business has 

moved up-town and the large shops have es- 
tablished themselves there, the avenue below 
Twenty-third street has become more and more 
the home of manufacturers of various articles of 
wearing apparel, and, for a block or more on 
eich side the cross streets are crowded with 
such establishments. The look of the avenue, 
with its solid buildings, is very dignifed, but a 
condition has been produced that lately has 
taxed to the utmost the patience of shopkeepers 
and passersby, and the ingenuity of those per- 
sons, who, in their concern for the city’s welfare, 
are endeavoring to find a solution for an unpleas- 
ant problem. At the noon hour the workers in 
all the tailor and manufacturing establishments 
in the vicinity turn into the avenue for air and 
recreation. From Twenty-second to Fourteenth 
streets the way becomes practically closed, so that 
people whose business or pleasure takes them 
on that part of the avenue at that time find their 
progress absolutely blocked. Theoretically, the 
masses have as much right to the streets as the 
classes. The workers need air, and the streets 
should be free for them to get it. 
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But try to walk up the avenue at this time and 
theories fy to the wind and you wonder why the 
police do not interfere and summarily clear the 
streets. The difficulty arises from a misconcep- 
tion as to the use to which a street should be put. 
lt should be regarded as a highway, through 
which one can progress from one place to an- 
other. But the workers who congregate there, 
mostly men and mostly foreigners, seem to have 
an utterly different idea of the function of a 
street. They stand stationary in groups. If you 
wish to get by, they look at you stolidly and 
never give an inch. If they move at all, they 
move solidly. Four or five abreast they take up 
the whole sidewalk, and move forward regardless 
of all obstructions. If you wish to go in the op- 
posite direction, you either do not go or you move 
out in the middle of the street and escape the 
automobiles 1f you are fortunate. 

* ok # 


In the face of this condition, with this unruiy 
mob monopolizing the city’s most attractive thor- 
oughfare, spitting on the sidewalks, smoking vile 
tobacco, puffing it into your face and -subjecting 
you to most unpleasant physical contact as you 
try to wedge your uncomfortable way through, 
the general impression that Iiith avenue is the 
home of culture and refinement is a ludicrous 
fiction. That this part of the city ts given over to 
garment makers means that still further annoy- 
ance is forced on the general public. The garment 
workers have been improving their organizations 
since the shirtwaist makers’ strike last winter. At 
that time lower Fifth avenue was the scene on 
several occasions of demonstrations of one sort 
or another. Just now the cloak and suit makers 
are on strike. After a prolonged fight and various 
attempts to patch up existing difficulties, negotia- 
tions failed, because of the usual split on the rock 
of closed or open shop. Finally, the manufac- 
turers opened their shops in the face of the union, 
and the result is rioting in Fifth avenue. Quite 
apart from the rights or wrongs of the question 
at issue, it seems too bad that what was once re- 
garded as the most exclusive street in the city 
should be the scene of street brawls embarrassing 
to all passersby not directly concerned in the 
trouble. 
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As a matter of fact, with space so valuable as 
it is in New York, rents as exorbitant as they are 
on Lifth avenue, and living expenses what they 
are, it seems inexcusable waste to establish fac- 
tories in the heart of New York city, when the 
work might be not merely so well done, but bet- 
ter done, in one of the suburbs, where proper 
workrooms might be provided for less money, 
where the workers might have more air and more 
space, and might live under more healthful condi- 
tions than is possible in the city. Merely for the 
sake of impressing out-of-town buyers with a 
letter-head reading “Fifth Avenue,” or tagging a 
ready-made garment with a name that means not 
the least addition to its value, the manufacturer 
forces everybody concerned, buyers, makers, 


~~ 
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workers and general public, to pay far too high a 
price. The cut of a garment is no better because 
its stitches have been put in in the no-longer sa- 
cred precincts of Fifth avenue. A few happy 
communists have learned the truth of the prin- 
ciple back of this. One day the majority will 
learn it. Meantime, [iith avenue is overrun at 
the noon hour with people who ought not to be 
there, to the exclusion of other people, who have 
at least as good a right to be there. 
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Various attempts have been made to mect the 
difficulty, but as yet no adequate solution has pre- 
sented itself. The police are asked to keep the 
crowd moving. This helps somewhat, but it does 
not relicve the congestion. It has been sug- 
gested that employers have the roofs of the build- 
ings they use fitted up with benches and with 
lunch counters, where coffee and sandwiches could 
be sold for a small sum. This would take the 
workers off the street, give them better air than 
the streets afford, and at the same time provide 
better opportunity for rest. It costs money, how- 
ever, and employers are loth to attempt any 
innovation that means added expense. Yct it is a 
practical suggestion and one that New York 
sooner or later will put to the test. The theaters 
use their roofs for summer playhouses that are 
infinitely cooler and more comfortable than in- 
door auditoriums, the hotels use their roofs for 
gardens and restaurants, the hospitals are begin- 
ning to take those patients who need fresh air 
treatment to the roof, and here and there a schoo} 
is doing the same thing for its anemic¢ or tubercu- 
lous pupils. 


me * * 

Why should not the manufacturing establish- 
ments do the same for their workers? Why 
should not the whole of New York, or of any 
big city, for that matter, make up for its con- 
gested buildings by providing on their tops an 
air space that would compensate for the ground 
surface used. It would need only a building regu- 
lation to control the height of adjacent buildings. 
so that in each block sufficient space would be se- 
cured for a decent aerial park. If in the begin- 
ning the architect planned for a roof to be used 
in this way, the cost would be increased but 
slightly. This spring the roof of the Waldorf 
was used by one of the settlements for a series 
of folk dances, which their children gave in an 
effort to raise money to buy a new playground. 
With such an object lesson, it should not be 
necessary to go to the enormous expenditure 
necessary to secure city land for children’s play- 
grounds. The roofs of public buildings might be 
used with much less expense. We have the germ 
of a beginning, but good things come slowly. 
However, with New York’s immense roof space 
utterly wasted, and with this society and that 
clamoring for playgrounds for the children and 
breathing spaces for the city’s poor, perhaps it 
will not be long before we realize where we may 
turn for them. We should begin at the earliest 
possible moment to consider in this practical way 
the need for fresh air, not only for the child but 
for the grownup, not only for the sick but for the 
well, not only for the rich man, who can afford 
the Waldorf when he feels like it, but for the very 
poor, who cannot always afford the nickel that 
will take htm to Central Park. We have the 
priceless boon of air in plenty for all if we will 
but make it possible for the weak among us to 
reach up to it. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, Augtist 15 ,-Toro. 


Craig’s Field 
Here fern-like jasmine branches twined 
Are rocking where the linnets sing; 
The restless, murmuring summer wind 
Has set me to remembering. 
For O, my heart is far away, 
Where fields are white with daisies gay, 
And where among the scented hay 
Wild strawberries are clustering. 


Tall timothy and marguerites, 

Like soldiers and court ladies fair, 
Stand either side the beaten streets: 

The children’s feet have fashioned there. 
The ways lead seaward to the shore— 
The children will return no more, 
In memory’s fields as oft of yore 

I hear their voices on the air. 


O, children of the furrowed brow, 
With glint of silver in your hair; 
Your hands are full of burdens now, 
The paths you tread of flowers bare; 
Come back again in dreams with me 
To the old house beside the sea, 
Where youth and hope and joys to be 
Made merry days without a care. 
—LAURA CREIGHTON. 
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Avery McCarthy “Puts One Over” 


“Tt is well-nigh impossible for an Angeleno to 
visit San I'rancisco without being the subject of 
a josh by his friends up there about ‘the village’ 
or ‘Flow does it seem to be in a real city?” re- 
marked Avery McCarthy to me, who has jusé 
returned from San Francisco, where he “put one 
over on several of his friends at the Bohemian 
Club. Said he: “While chatting at the big round 
table at luncheon one day 1 was asked the stereo- 
typed ‘Well, how does it seem to he in a real 
city?’ to which T promptly rephed, raising my 
voice so all could hear, ‘O, it’s great! it’s simply 
great! J] tell you, it seems fine to be up here and 
go out on Market street and have plenty of elbow 
room! It’s fine to cross your downtown streets 
without fear of being run down by the hundreds 
of automobiles we have in Los Angeles! It’s 
great to walk along your thoroughfares and meet 
only an occasional passerby! It’s fine to have 
elbow room here while we are so crowded with 
newcomers! It's a great place to rest in the calm 
and quiet of sweet repose! It’s fine and easy to 
get here because there is plenty of room in the 
trains going toward@eSan (rancisco, but it’s h 
to get accommodations going south, so many 
people traveling toward Los Angeles one can't 
Sew amor a train " ‘Stop! stop!’ came the 
chorus, ‘it’s our treat!’ ” 








What We are Doing for San Francisco 


This story of Avery’s reminds me of a proud 
Angeleno who was in the St. Francis on my last 
{tip to “the cityyi as San® Franeiscapsiice to 
term their burg, and who stopped me for a little 
chat. While we were talking three well-known 
Los Angeles men passed us, and four others were 
standing or sitting around near by. My friend, 
proud of mien, declared “Say, what would San 
Francisco be if we Los Angelans did not come up 
here often?” This also reminds me that we are 
doing a great’ work for San Francisco in 
holding down the strike and union labor situation 
here in Los Angeles. It seems that the unions 
made the agreement with the manufacturers and 
employers in San Francisco, when the last wage 
scale was signed, to unionize Seattle, Portland and 
Los Angeles, as these open-shop cities not being 
bound up with red tape of unionism were taking 
business from San Francisco that it had enjoyed 
for many years. With the failure of the hired 
agitators to agitate Los Angeles into San Fran- 
cisco’s turbulent poo! of unionism comes light out 
of the darkness for San Francisco, for she can 
well say to the unions, “You have broken your 
pledge; you have failed to unionize these other 
cities; we are losing business, we cannot afford 
your union scale and union methods, give us a 
new deal.” If San Francisco knew where she 
stood, she would be on the other side of the 
unionizing game and instead of pouring good 
San Francisco money into the union end of the 
fight, would put it up rather against than for the 


UnIoOTIS. 


Made His Mark at The Hague 


From The Hague, by way of Washington, I 
learn that George Turner, former United States 
senator from Washington, who is a property 
owner and has relatives in Los Angeles, created 
a profound impression in the delivery of an ad- 
dress that occupied more than four days, before 
the international arbitration tribunal. Senator 
Turner is one of the big lawyers of the United 
States, having been of counsel for the government 
in the proceedings that conceded to us the right 
to control seal fishing in Alaskan waters, in spite 
of the contention of British Columbia interests 
that they should be permitted to share in those 
rights. That issue was decided a few years ago. 
at which time the then chief justice of England, 
who was one of the arbitrators, declared he never 
had heard a more logical argument than that de- 
livered by Senator Turner. A brother of the lat- 
ter was, until] his death a few years ago, one of 
the important stockholders in the Broadway Bank 
and Trust Company, and his widow is still a res- 
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ident of Los Angeles, if I am not mistaken. Judge 
Turner will come to Los Angeles, direct from 
The Hague, as soon as the present trial is ended, 
and he will remain here through the coming 
winter. 


Miner a Cheap Absconder 

C. B. Miner, the broker who absconded recent- 
ly, leaving an indebtedness of between $80,000 
and $100,000, easily will take rank as being about 
the cheapest thief Los Angeles has ever known. 
Miner dabbled in Wall street and with the usual 
result. As he enjoyed the confidence of certain 
banking interests to a remarkable degree, he was 
able to command large funds with which to carry | 
on his operations. Just how he accomplished this, 
with little or nothing in the way of real assets, 
is a problem. There is a well-established report 
that he had as a partner at least one bank em- 
ploye, the latter having supplied the funds that 
gave Miner his seat on the Lous Angeles Stock 
Exchange. 1 am told that the total of Miner’s 
peculations will not fall short of $100,000. Ele 
was a young man with a promising future, who, 
before he decamped, robbed friend and stranger 
alike, his obligations ranging from $10 to $10,000. 
In one transaction with a fellow member of the 
exchange, he cleaned up close to $6,000, first hav- 
ing borrowed $1,500 upon certain securities that 
were a temporary loan. This money he eim- 
bezzled, and when the customer sent the funds 
here to redeem the obligation, he appropriated 
the amount, after having sold the stock. In an- 
other instance he was deputed by a committee to 
purchase a wedding present for a friend, an ex- 
change employe, and after receiving the money 


for the purpose, he spent it, and had the bill 


charged to the exchange. From several different 
brokers he borrowed valuable local securities, 
which he hypothecated on the eve of his flight, 
pocketing the proceeds. Apparently, no effort is 
making to bring the faithless broker back to stand 
trial. Incidentally, it is stated that Miner recently 
began the support of an outside establishment. 
He also developed a fancy for expensive auto- 
mobiles. That the defalcation has not raised 
more of a ruction in financial circles is considered 
queer, to say the least. 


Col. Weller to Oppose McCormick 

In legal circles it is reported that Dana R. Wel- 
ler 1s to seek election for superior judge, vice 
Judge James, recently raised to the court of ap- 
peals. Colonel Weller has been an aspirant for 
judicial honors for several years. Fle was among 
those who gave his services to the governiment 
at the time of the Spanish War, later being pro- 
moted to the regular army from the militia. After 
seeing much active service, he resigned his com- 
mission in order to return to the practice of his 
profession in Los Angeles. Colonel Weller will 
oppose Judge McCormick at the November elec- 
tion. 


Not so Perfunctory an Affair 

How many persons in active politics realize 
that the coming Republican state convention, 
which was supposed to prove a most perfunctory 
affair, will actually select the delegates to the next 
National convention ofethe party? Yet such is 
one of the results of the new primary election law. 
Naturally, this applies to the Democrats also. 


“Welcome to Our City” . 

“Abe” Hummel, formerly known as a leading 
New York criminal lawyer, has been in the city 
for several days, and it is said that he may remain 
here indefinitely. Mr. Hummel! only recently was 
released from a certain well-known all-the-year- 
round resort on Blackwell’s Island, in New York 
harbor, for unsavory proceedings in a divorce suit 
in which Morse, the convicted New York banker, 
now in Atlanta federal prison, was an important 
factor. Mr. Hummel came to Southern California 
to forget all of that, and he says he likes us and 
our climate so well that he may decide to become 
one of us permanently. He never was in the 
Thaw litigation; local,papers tosthe contrary mot- 
withstanding. 


No Cabinet Position for Frank 


Political wiseacres in Washington and _ else- 
where to the contrary, Frank P. Flint is not to 
succeed to the secretaryship of the interior de- 
partment, soon to be made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Richard A. Ballinger. This story ap- 
peared once before, a few months ago, and at 
that time I had almost official denial of its au- 
thenticity. Since then conditions have arisen that 
make it all the more improbable. Senator Flint 
is in Europe, and I have reasons for knowing that 
he will not have arrived on this side September 
15, when the Ballinger withdrawal from the Taft 
cabinet is scheduled. Besides, as I have before 
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pointed out in this column, it were absurd for 
Senator Flint to accept the cabinet portfolio 
while declining the senatorial position on the 
ground that he cannot afford it. Frank Flint is 
much too anxious to return to Los Angeles as a 
private citizen to be tempted by any more Wash- 
ington official life, after March 4 next. 


Tangible Evidence of Charley Elder’s Success 
Acquisition of the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Eighth streets by the Los Angeles In- 
vestment Company, which the company will 1m- 
prove in the near future by the erection of a 
“Class A” office building of reinforced concrete, 
costing a million dollars, marks another forward 


era in the career of the company whose directing | 


genius is Charles A. Elder. Coming here from 
Illinois only fifteen years ago, by his splendid 
management and business acumen, Mr. Elder has 
succeeded in placing the Los Angeles Investment 








Company in the lead of all local financial con- | 


cerns, with total assets in excess of $4,100,000, and 
every prospect that the figures will reach five mil- 
lions in another year. With the tremendous 
growth of the company’s business, together with 
that of the Globe Savings Bank, which is an af- 
filiated concern, larger quarters than the already 
expanded offices on South Hill street becomes 
necessary, and the purchase of the fine site on 
Broadway and Eighth is the solution. Counting 
the basement and sub-basement, with an attic 
roof, the new building planned by Mr. Elder and 
his associates will rise seventeen stories, the tall- 
est office block in Los Angeles. The entire upper 
story will be utilized by the architectural and 
building staff of the Investment Company, and 
the Broadway and Eighth street store frontages 
by the Globe Savings Bank and the Investment 
Company’s offices, respectively. All the inter- 
mediate floors will be offered for rent. 
money-earning proposition on the company’s 1n- 
vestment of its superfluous cash, no better evi- 
dence of the remarkable growth and financial 
strength of the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany could be adduced than by this purchase, 
marking, as it does, the faith of Mr. Elder and 
his fellow directors in the future of I.os Angeles. 
I hope his associates will insist on christening the 
new buildling the Elder block, in tribute to the 
genius of the president and active head of the 
company. 


Campaign Closed in Forcible English 

When the returns began to come in at Phil 
Stanton’s headquarters Tuesday night, several of 
the faithful who were gathered there to cheer or 
mourn, as the case might be, did not hesitate to 
express their opinion of certain candidates whose 
characteristics they proclaimed in language more 
forceful than polite. This vigorous English rather 
shocked Captain Osborne, who explained that for 
three months he had been conducting a campaign 
in the most amicable manner conceivable, with 
the pleasantest kind of words for everybody. “And 
yet,’ admitted the captain remuniscently, “the 
forcible paragraphs which our visiting friends 
emitted, had, | must confess, a piquant Havor that 
was rather a refreshing contrast to our ‘After 
you, Gaston’ progratin.” : 
Inside History on Meyer Lissner’s Defeat 

My sympathies to Meyer Lissner in his defeat 
for delegate to the county convention, particular- 
ly when his precinct gave a majority of 24 for 
Johnson. But why does he take any chances in 
striving for petty honors? The “man behind” 
should be above all considerations of office-hold- 
ing of any kind. Rumor has it that Mr. Lissner 
was pretty curt with two or three of his influ- 
ential neighbors, not identified with the Lincoln- 
Roosevelt League, and when he was asked what 
the program was for delegates, he answered that 
he had arranged that to his satisfaction. This re- 
ply was not relished, but the questioners did not 
parley with him. They immediately arranged a 
slate that was not submitted to Mr. Lissner and, 
lo! when the ballots were counted, it was found 
that Meyer Lissner’s ticket was routed and his 
neighbors, whom he had treated so cavalierly, 
were al} named as delegates. 
Printers Reap a Harvest 

That the recent primary election campaign 
proved a big source of revenue to the printing 
fraternity is certain. It is estimated that several 
of the aspirants for governor expended as high 
as $10,000 for publicity purposes in the tryout 
that ended Tuesday, while local candidates for 
county offices added liberally to the printers’ 
coffers. That the new law forces publicity in its 
methods, as against the old order, when the chief 
expense was a hotel bill for a few camp followers 
at convention time, is, of course, apparent. The 
new deal must save to the Southern Pacific this 
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year at least $50,000 in transportation, with the 
campaign of course only half begun. It might be 
mentioned, incidentally, that, in spite of the new 
primary law, we are to have a state as well as a 
county convention of the two big parties, for the 
purpose of selecting those who are to make the 
final contest before the people. These meetings 
will be purely perfunctory, of course. 
“Lost Angels” Camp at Bohemian Grove 

I hear that the Los Angeles “millionaire mem- 
bers” of the Bohemain Club, who spent a smart 
sum in equipping their camp at Bohemian Grove 
at the recent summer jinks, were the subjects of 
much good-natured sport by their San Francisco 
brethren. “Lost Angels Camp” was the ribald 
term applied to the headquarters of the home 
representatives, and | am told that one of the 
artists of the club had the temerity to make a 
sketch showing the dormitory row of L. A. 
Camp with a fallen angel seated at the lintel of 
each doorway, awaiting the coming of the occu- 
‘ants. Smart Jap boys in hvery were engaged to 
wait on the Lost Angels, and one of them in gold 
braid was pointed ont to a visitor from the east 
as a famous Japanese admiral. There was much 
other fun poked at the sumptuous L. A. campers 
by their fellow Bohemians, who made merry be- 
cause of the absence of that virgin simplicity the 
woods and occasion demanded. Next year it will 
be different. 








Three Hours to Count Seven Votes 

As an instance of the complications of the new 
ballot voted at the primaries is the statement by 
Roy Jones that in his precinct at Santa Monica, 
where only seven votes were cast, it took be- 
tween three and four hours to collate the count. 
Still, it must be admitted, the people seem to have 
discriminated fairly well, despite the piethora of 
names. 


“Jobbed” on the Avalon Links 

Corney Pendleton is home from Catalina, after 
a two weeks’ stay, wearing a weil-simulated air of 
indignation because of an effort to “job” him and 
Phil Kitchin on the Avalon links. It seems that 
the two Los Angelans entered in a golf tourna- 
ment, each being allowed a handicap of 18 As 
they emerged with the two best scores, Corney 


having 69 and Phil 71, they naturally supposed 


they had a cinch on the prizes that were hung up, 
especially as the lists were officialty closed that 
morning at 9:30. But on the aiternoon boat ap- 
peared Col. “Bob” Ingram, George J. Denis, Jim 
Mellus and George Ellis, who were admitted to 
the tournament, and each being given a liberal 
handicap, based on the “form” they displayed over 

















the first holes, the result was that Colonel IJn- | 


gram, with an allowance of 18, tied Corney for 
first place, and Jim Mellus, with a handicap of 
Id, scored 71, tieing Phil Kitchin. Of course, 
there was a loud protest from the two supposed 
champions that the later entrants had no legal 
rights, but their complaints were disallowed, much 
to their disgust. However, they had their revenge. 
Corney shook dice with Bob Ingram and won, 
and Phil did the same with Jim Mellus, and each 
took his prize, a puttee and a driver, home in 
triumph. But Corney still thinks he was “jobbed.” 


“Bee” Predicts Great Theatrical Year 

Writing from Denver, on his way home, Len 
Behymer advises me that he has acqtired the 
“Mile High Habit,” and is still boosting for Los 
Angeles. He says: “We have had a lively debate 
today. Brother John Cort, the northwest the- 
atrical magnate; Peter McCourt, of the Colorado 
Silver Circuit fame, and your humble servant 
sitting at the feet of the muse. I prophesy the 
greatest theatrical year this season that Los An- 
geles has ever known, and from now on I think 
the American playwright has a living chance and 
then some. Look out for all the good authors 
for the next two years; yes, and the foreign ones, 
too, and now that they have an extra earning in- 
centive they are going to get their brains busy. 
Three years ago, when I made a change in my 


business and resigned from certain positions, they 


laughed at me; told me I would starve, and when 
T replied that [ had never tied to a sinking ship, 
they smiled again. I saw the emancipation of the 
American playwright and the American producer 
then, and realized what was going to happen, but 
was called a dreamer and told that J did not know 
the show business. But that was three years ago. 
I am sure, in the next twenty-four months, the 
great American play is to be written, and that by 
an American. Well, Denver is a beautiful city. 
Its parks are growing wonderfully, its fountains, 
its boulevards, its civic center, its private parks 
and monuments, its art gallery and library, its 
famed convention hall are all making it a most 
desirable city, and the population is growing by 
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jumps. Just think of it! A municipal band all 
summer and a symphony orchestra, too. It 1s 
surely a wonder worker.’ 


Fleeds for Municipal Bend 


“We must not let our municipal band go back.” 
continues Bee. “When I see all these eastern 
cities supporting them and using them to so 
splendid advantage, 1 see why now, more than 
ever, we should have one, and this year $20,000 
should be appropriated for the purpose, and the 
standard of the work raised, not lowered. It 
means so much to us. You see, we have a fictitious 
value in the east; we have done so many big 
things on a shoestring that all the world thinks 
we are intensely musical, literary and artistic, 
and we must keep up the illusion until it becomes 
a reality. We can bring it about, but it will take 
hard work and quite a bit of money. But we must 
keep up the municipal band and the symphony 
orchestra. These, with the great philharmonic 
course, have made us in the east. 1 shall be glad 
to get back. | have learned much about the chil- 
dren’s play grounds, the summer schools, the 
workhouse farm, where our day boarders can 
have a chance to earn part of their food, and 
much about the beautifying of a city and its duty 
to its people. The east is certainly rising to the 
occasion, and the City Beautiful and Healthy 1s 
getting to be the slogan. We have such a splen- 
dict chance, which nature gives to us and which 
costs these other civic centers so much more to 
produce. I am boosting Los Angeles day and 
night, and long to see it to the front in all that 
uplifts and beautifies. I had a splendid time in 
Chicago with the Knights Templars; was glad to 
see Denver get the conclave when we lost out. 
It was the geographical situation that won here, 
and the west all wanted to bring the convention 
here in 1913. Our boys put up a grand fight, 
and let everyone know that Los Angeles was on 
the map, but now that Denver has it, they will 
all turn in and help it be one of the greatest yet.” 


“Over the Alps Lies Italy” 


Col. “Billy” Garland drops me a line this week 
from Chamonix, Ifrance, to say they have climbed 
up to Mer de Glace, and had a fine view of Mount 
Blane. The card he sends was written while on 
Siew summit of Simplon Pass, at am altitude ot 
6,700 feet. He and Mrs. Garland expected to he 
in .taly that evening. He adds, “It's a great 
motortrip!’ I believe him. 


Charley Andrews Having Enjoyable Outing 


Charley Andrews writes me from London that 
he and Mrs. Andrews have “done” England and 
Scotland and have found the country very beauti- 
ful. He says they have had a little motoring over 
wonderful roads. Billy Mines and his wife are 
with them, and they have had enjoyable outings 
together. From London they go to Paris in com- 
pany. Charley adds that Los Angeles is par- 
ticularly well represented this season in London. 





Santa Fe Loses Valuable Official 


James I. Hurley, late general manager of thie 
Santa Fe main lines, who died a few days ago of 
heart failure in Europe, was well and favorably 
known in Los Angeles, where he was stationed 
for a time, in 1901, as acting general superintend- 
ent of Santa Fe coast lines. He had risen from 
the position of brakeman, and was personally bet- 
ter known to more Santa Fe employes than any 
other man on the Ripley pay rolls. Mr. Hurley’s 
sudden ending will cause genuine regret in rail- 
way circles throughout the west. 


Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements. 
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Studio and Art Gallery 336% So. Broadway 
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Delightfully whimsical and pathetic- 
ally humorous are the engaging quali- 
ties that make “Simon tne Jester,” the 


latest pen product of William J. Locke, 
the charming, tender story it is. Simon 
has his life limit definitely marked at 
six months, by the doctors, and so con- 
ceives the humorous idea that he will 
employ his remaining hours and his 
natural possessions, in purely altruistic 
ways. Relieved of a future, he feels 
that he can tast aside responsibility 
and die gaily with a jest on his lips 
having had the pleasure of helping the 
unworthy as he saw fit. He gives up 
his seat in parliament, breaks off his 
engagement with Eleanor Faversham— 
a girl of a thousand virtues—and pre- 
pares to fulfill Marcus Aurelius’ defini- 
tion of a happy man, “one who deals 
to himself in his lifetime a happy lot 
and portion.” 
tion are good inclinations of the soul, 
zood desires, good actions.” 

He says of Eleanor that she expects 
to find the counterpart of her virtues 
in the man she is to marry. He feels a 
whimsical attraction in the idea of 
marrying a girl with a thousand vir- 
tures; before him lay the pleasant 
prospect of reducing them—say, ten at 
a time—until he reached the limit 
where life was possible, and then one 
by one until life became entertaining. 
But in the face of death, marriage is 
out of the question, so he strives to 
achieve ‘“eumoiriety,” after Marcus 
Aurelius’ direction. First, he must 
safeguard the moral welfare of his 
friend and secretary, Dale Kynnersley. 
He is not marrying the girl he should, 
he is in danger of running after strange 
goddesses. His mother, Lady Kynners- 
ley, appeals to Simon to save him from 
a certain Lola Brandt, and everlasting 
bonfire. He promises to do it, and sets 
merrily about his task, but fate, forever 
the real jester, takes the game in hand 
and touches comedy with tragedy. The 
story has charm, verity and dash; the 


telling of it has the finish and the 
knowledge of the human heart that 
have made “Septimus” and the ‘'Be- 


loved Vagabond” so dear to many thou- 
sand readers. (“Simon the Jester.” By 
William J, Locke. John Lane Co.) 





“Gwenda” 


“Oh, my husband, a woman always 
loves to be loved for her soul best of 
all. And that never grows old to the 
man she loves and who loves her. I 
have a soul tucked away somewhere if 
you only knew it. In all the mad whirl 
of gaiety, in the endless succession of 
dinners and theaters and bridge, it is 
becoming dwarfed and stifled, longing 
for a wider atmosphere and for a con- 
genial spirit with which to dally.” But 
the man to whom this passionate cry 
is addressed by an adoring young wife 
is too selfish, too engrossed with the 
trifles of animal pleasures incident to 
wealth and social popularity to heed. 
Mabel Barnes-Grundy has employed 
one of the most attractive of literary 
mediums for conveying the tragic story 
of this pretty bride, in a bundle of her 
confidential letters written to a be- 
loved grandaunt. “Gwenda,’ despite 
its insipid label, contains many clever, 
original observations on the follies of 
dress and society, on the philosophy of 
happy married life on which subject 
Mrs. Prendergast, a successful wife, de- 
livers quite a homily, and other inter- 
esting topics. Says Gwenda, apropos 
fashionable gowning, “It appears to be 
the fashion in London to resemble a 
sinuous caterpillar.” And, “We have 
torn about. from morning tillpnicie® 
Been in a constant state of ‘rush.’ And 
that is the correct thing to be in town. 
Everybody you meet pants, ‘My dear, 
I am simply rushed off my Iegs. They 
fly from one enjoyment to another. 
They tell you with smiles they are per- 
fect rags. They tick their engagements 
off their fingers with the same pride as 
an Indian counts his scalps.” “I am so 
tired of people. I don’t mind them, say, 
once a day, but I don’t want them at 
lunch and at tea and at dinner.” This 
child of the country, in whom stirs a 





“A happy lot and por- | 
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passionate love of nature, naturally | 


(“Gwenda.’”’ 
The Baker 


finds herself a sad misfit. 
Py Mabel Rarnes-Grundy. 
& Taylor Co.) 


Notes From Bookiand 


In the August issue of The Open 
Court, a special feature is “Hasan and 
Husain: The Passion Play of Persia-— 
A Contrast,” by Bertha Johnston. With 
the Oberammergau passion play one of 
the most widely discussed events of 
the current year, particular interest is 
incited in the story of the Persian play. 
“The Sacred Cities of Eastern Arabia,” 
by Edgar J. Banks, is an article of 
compelling interest. Other worthy con- 


tributions include “The Muharram in 
Weestereiintian, by [uela C. G. 
Grieve; “Syria,” by Franx Cumont; 


“The Chambers of the South,” by Theo- 
dore Cooper; “Tabi-utul-Bel, the Pious 
Sufferer,”’ hy the editor, and “The Corn- 
planter Medal and William P. Letch- 
worth,” by Frederick Starr. 

Writing from New York, a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Evening Post 
calls attention to a game which is in- 
teresting the literary peopte of Gotham. 
It lies in matching lists of “Ten Great 
Books I Have Not Read.” The one who 
produces the most imposing list wins. 
Of course, it can be played only among 
friends, for what would the public think 
if it knew that a certain rather well- 
Known essayist had not read the fol- 


lowing: “David Copperfield,” “Vanity 
Fair,” “Romola,’ “The Three Muske- 
teers,” “The Scarlet Letter, ” ‘Lorna 
Doone,” “Les Miserables,” ‘Madame 
Bovary” and “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.” There are people who simply 
cannot read novels, and are to be, ex- 
cused. But what about this list: “The 
Rubaiyat,’ Emerson’s “Essays,” ‘‘The 
Arabian Nights,” “The Deseent of 


Man,” Cellini’s “Autobiography,” ‘The 
Ancient Mariner,’ “Eothen,” “Sartor 
Resartus,” “Innocents Abroad’ and 
“Looking Backward.” This was made 
by a literary man about whom I dare 
say nothing more lest I betray his 
identity. Another, who is bookish if not 
actually a bookman, flaunts his ignor- 
ance of modernity. He has not read 
any of Shaw, Chesterton, Wells, Gals- 
worthy, Anatole France, D’Annunzio, 
Walt Whitman, Ibsen, Wilde or George 
Moore. But to my mind the most ef- 
fective list is that of a young poet 
whom fF need not name. Here it is: 
The Bible, Homer, Dante (he ought to 
have put in Shakespeare here, but he 
lacked the nerve), Tennvson, Longfel- 
low, the Kalevala, the Nibelungenlied, 
the Bhagavad-Gita and James Whit- 
comb Riley. 


Justus Miles Forman in his new 
novel, “Bianea’s Daughter,’ has fur- 
nished the English critics with a dog- 
days’ controversy. In “Bianca’s Daugh- 
ter” two men are devoted to a girl of 
twenty. One of them is her own age 
and the other a man of forty, or old 
enough to be the girl’s father. His in- 
terest in her, however, is not fatherly. 
Clement K. Shorter uses Mr. Forman’s 
novel as a text for asserting that in 
England the age for marriage. among 
men has increased lately and gues on 
to quote Locker Lampson: “A wife 
Should be half the age of her husband, 
with seven years added. Thus, if the 
gentleman be twenty, his wife should 
be seventeen. If he be thirty-six, she 
should be twenty-five; and so on. No 
woman of the ripe age of fifty-seven 
has a right to indulge in the luxury of 
a spouse who is less than a century.” 


Americans who have gone to the 
Wessex country have found, to their 
amazement, that Thomas Hardy is 
taken for granted by the people there. 
A writer who has just returned to Lon- 
don from the Hardy country says in 
the Chronicle that again and again he 


came across expressions of wonder that. 


Hardy should be considered great at 
all. The reason, he assumes, is partly 
because Hardy is an almost solitary 
literary miracle in a wholly unliterary 
world. Indeed, it is the glorious un- 
consciousness of Wessex that has 
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helped Hardy enormously to make it a 
subject for supreme art. The Wessex 
people have lived and grown around 
him, as naturally as the landscape with 
which their whole being is interpene- 
trated, and the accident of Hardy’s 
genius has made the people and the 
place grow together in those wonderful 
books as well. Partly, of course, it is 
because Hardy has grown there him- 
self as naturally as they, and is, in half 
his personality, as unself-conscious a 
Wessex man as any. It is an astonish- 
ing contrast to talk of life and death 
with this profound, deeply cultured poet 
in his home, and then to go out with 
him into the town and find him a com- 
paratively humble, but always welcome 
guest, in parlor or behind the shop, 
talking pf this or that good gossip with 
as much purely personal interest as the 
follk themselves. 


Thomas B. Mosheyr’s fall announce- 
ment includes, in the Vacation series, 
Swinburne’s “Siena,” “Italy, My Italy,” 
four lyrics by Robert Browning, and 
“Dante at Verona,” by D. G. Rosetti. 
“Lyric Love,” by Robert Browning, and 
“A Defence of Poetry,” by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, are the selections for 
the Lyric Garland. “London Volun- 
taries,’ by William Ernest Henley; 
“The Riding to Lithend,” by Gordon 
Bottomley, and ‘Lyric Poems,” by 
Perey Bysshe Shelley, form the trio 
for the Golden Text Series. Two other 
additions are “Love in the Valley,” by 
George Meredith, and “Thyris and the 
Scholar Gypsy,” by Mathew Arnold. 


That unpublished Thackeray poem in 
the Cornhill Magazine for August 
proves not to be an original work, but 
a translation of Beranger’s “Ma Voca- 
tion,” which Thackeray quoted as an 
introduction to his lecture on “Gold- 
smith” in “The English Humorists.’’ 
But Thackeray’s admirable art ap- 
peared in his translations as well as in 
his slender sheaf of original verse; his 
paraphrase of “‘Persicos odi” is a little 
classic. 


Many American readers will find 
keen enjoyment in Thomas Edward 
Crispe’s “Reminiscences of a K.C.” 


Mr. Crispe, king’s counsel, is a well- 
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known member of the English bar, who 
has been associated with celebrated 
wits and his fund of literary and legal 
reminiscences makes up a book of pe- 
culiar interest. Besides the leading 
judges of the Victorian era, Mr. Crispe 
was friendly with Thackeray, Douglas 
Jerrold, Fanny Kemble and George 
Grossmith, and his book contains a 
wealth of anecdotes. 


Here is a story credited to W. D. 
Howells and reported by an American. 
Two Englishmen were in Stratford-on- 
Avon, and in their inn they came upon 
a print of an old building with the le- 
gend, “The House in Which Shakes- 
peare Was Born.’ One called the 
other’s attention to it, eliciting the re- 
sponse, “But I thought he was born in 
a manger!” 


Here are a few sayings from Flau- 
bert’s notebooks which have been trans- 
lated from the Revue des Deux Mondes: 

Criticism is the Tenth Muse, and 
kindliness is the Fourth Grace. 

There is in indignation a fault of 
judgment—a latent envy—ané a virtue. 

What is glory? It is to make people 
Say many silly things about you. 











EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Southern California Painters and Sculptors— 
Long Beach Library. 
Art Students’ League—Blanchard Gallery. 


T.ocal art interest centers in Blanch- 
ard Art Gallery this week, where the 
Art Students’ League of Los Angeles 
is holding a representative exhibition 
of pupils’ work. This important exhi- 
bition opened Monday, to continue two 
weeks, and there is no reason why even 
the busiest among us should not see 
it, as the gallery will be open to visitors 
all evening as well as in the day time. 
In the last five years, since the league 
was founded, it has been the policy of 
its management to hold small yearly or 
bi-annual displays of work in the 
league rooms, that those interested in 
the development of local art education 
and the progress of the students might 
better judge their merits and compare 
the quality of their work. These worthy 
showings have proved highly satisfac- 
tory and have stimulated much genu- 
ine interest among the serious-minded 
visitors, as well as spurring the pupils 
to larger endeavors and more compre- 
hensive execution. 

* + * 


Cc, Cc, Christadoro, who succeeded the 
late Warren T. Hedges as director, felt 
that at last the institution was worthy 
of more heroic efforts and deemed it 
advisable to make the initiative of a 
broader scope and purpose of the school 
by a public sally into the realms of gal- 
lery display and the graces of the canny 
reviewer. The present showing, which 
comfortably fills galleries A and B, and 
includes studies from life in charcoal, 
oil, pen and ink, landscapes, genres, 
sketches, illustrations, crayon and 
wash, have all, with few exceptions, 
been executed under the directorship of 
Mr. Christadoro. It is only fair to this 
talented young instructor to say what 
to all intelligent people is obviously 
true, that the present display reflects 
great credit on his advanced methods, 
and compares favorably with the best 
work of the art schools of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New Yoark. 


x * 


For the benefit of late comers to our 
city, a word regarding the foundation, 
purpose and growth of this school may 
not be amiss at this time. An art league 
was founded by Warren T. Hedges and 
Cc. C. Christadoro at Avaion, Catalina 
Island, in July, 1905, with a class of 
four pupils. In the fall of the same 
wear Mr. Hedges came to Los Angeles 
to instruct in the local league then 
managed by Anthony Anderson and 
Hanson Puthuff. The following spring 
Mr. Hedges purchased the interests of 
these gentlemen and established the 
present institution. From a class of 
seven, he gradually built up a school 
of enthusiastic students which, at the 
time of his death, June 8, 1910, had an 
-enroliment far exceeding his largest ex- 
pectations. Mr. Christadoro assumed 
charge of the league in February of 
this year and will carry it on along its 
original lines. The purpose of the 
league is to supply a convenient place 
to study for art workers and to give 
to art students all the advantages of 
academic training in drawing and 
painting, while still leaving them that 
freedom which makes for individual 
development. 

*” * a 

The present showing is large and 
varied, and contains many unusual and 
interesting features which will prove 
a decided surprise to those who have 
never before had an opportunity of 
viewing in a public way the creations 
of the down-to-date art student. Two 
walls of the large gallery are given 
over to representative groups in char- 
coal from life, numbering about one 
hundred and thirty-six in all. Many of 
these are twenty-five minute sketches, 
and are of interest chiefly as demon- 
strating the modern method of train- 
ing the student to grasp and express in 
a rapid way the characteristic features 
of the model. Those who deserve spe- 
cial mention in this section are Val 
Castello, Harry Weller, George Taylor, 
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Rex Slinkard, Pruett Carter and A. 
Shamata. Mr. Christadoro also shows 
a number of strong studies. Pruett 
Carter and Miss Viva Dillon show a 
group of illustrations each. Miss Dil- 
lon’s wash drawings are among her 
best work and promise much for her 
future achievement. 
* . < 

Many of us know of the exceptional 
talent for illustrating displayed by Mr. 
Carter, examples of which have been 
offered from time to time in the Out 
West Magazine and other coast pub- 
lications. Mr. Carter acquired his 
taste for art while a student at the 


ceiving the first scholarship given by 
the Chase school to an Art League pu- 
pil.. This young painter is possessed 
of a courage and daring which even the 
most conservative must applaud. As 
may be seen by his group of fifteen 
oils, he is not limiting himself to one 
style of subject or one mode of execu- 
tion. His work, which no- doubt will 
be caviar to the majority who see it, 
possesses a gripping and intense in- 
terest for the initiated, because it rep- 
resents the trend of American art and 
points to a new era of art training. I! 
regret that limited space forbids any 
detailed review of these unique can- 
vases, which, as may be judged by these 
titles, are exceptionally varied, viz.. 
“The Garden,’ “The Wire Dancer,” 
“Cafe Sterling,” ‘“Hobble Sisters,” 
“Patty Flanigan,’ “End of Seventy- 
second Street, New York,’ “The Spot 
Light,” “Hudson and Fulton Exhibition 
by Night,’ “The Hippodrome Ballet,” 
“Nocturne, “Open Air Cafe,” “Portrait 
Sketch of a Man,” “Nude,” “Fifth Ave- 
nue” and “Nude Study.” 
* * * 


Mr. Slinkard also shows several 
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CHARACTER SKETCH, BY P. A. CARTER AT STUDENTS’ EXHIBIT 





Los Angeles high school, where his 
clever poster work won instant recog- 
nition. In December, 1908, he began 
the serious study of his art under Mr 
Hedges, and his success has been well- 
nigh phenomenal. He is now a pupil 
under Henri in New York. Let us 
keep a weather eye on this young man, 
for much may be expected of him in 
the field of his art. Beryl Cosgrove, an- 
other talented pupil who has since won 
local fame as a poster artist, shows 
several unique designs in the present 
exhibition. 


* *« # 
Of chief interest at this time is a 
wall given over to studies in figure, 


genre, and landscape in oil from the 
bold brush of Rex Slinkard, who has 
recently returned from two years’ study 
under Henri in New York. Mr. Slink- 
ard, whose success was asSured from 
the beginning, had the honor of re- 
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in oils and numerous 
in black and 
a young stu- 


small sketches 
sketches for paintings 
white. George Taylor, 
dent of marked talent, shows a well- 
understood street scene in oils, and 
Miss Williams is represented by three 
excellent figure studies, the most suc- 
cessful of which is called “Girl in 
Pink.” An interesting feature of this 
worthy exhibition and one deserving 
lengthy and careful consideration is a 
group of oils ad illustrations brought 
from New York by Mr. Slinkard and 
painted by some of the best-known 
younger artists in the metropolis. 
Among these is a “Portrait of a Boy” 
by George Bellows, who is the young- 
est man to be elected member of the 
New York National Academy. This 
eanvas hung on the line of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy exhibit between two 
large Whistlers. A nude study, a pen- 
and-ink and a crayon illustration of 
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Madison Square, are interesting exam- 
ples of Carl Springhorn’s strong, virile 
stvle. Mr. Springhorn was represented 
in the Philadelphin Academy by three 
canvases. P. S. Stofford, alzo a Penn- 
sylvania Academician, is here repre- 
sented by a “Portrait Sketch,” which 
assures one of his future greatness. “In- 
terior, Little Church,” by Miss Georgia 
Fair, is a rare color harmony and 
possesses many strong qualities. We 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Slinkard 
for this opportunity to see these splen- 
did examples of eastern work. It is a 
treat that comes all too seldom. I urge 
all students, art patrons and the broad- 
minded public to consider well this 
exhibition. 7 ae 

The reception given by the Califor-- 
nia Art Club in the galleries of the 
Long Beach Library; where the Chau- 
tauqua exhibition of work of Southern 
California sculptors and painters is now 
in progress, was attended by a goodly 
number of Los Angeles painters and 
their friends. A feature of the even- 
ing’s program was a talk on “My Stu- 
dent Days in Paris’ by Charles Perey 
Austin. Hector Alltot spoke on _ the 
subject “The Bohemian lUife in the 
French Capital.” Both gentlemen were 
enthusiastically applauded by the au- 








dience, many of whom as young art 
students had encountered similar ex- 
perinces. 


ms * a 


An important collection of rare Jap- 
anese prints was shown Friday and 
saturday of last week at the Blanchard 
Hall studio of Miss Leta Horlocker. 
Mrs. Dorothea Jiek, who now owns 
this valuable collection numbering more 
than two thousand, is offering it for 
sale. The collection was begun in 1878, 
before the good prints were as scarce 
as they are today, and comprises many 
unique examples of the popular Elkiyo- 
ye school, which so long ago went into 
decadence. 

B a s 

Jules Pages, whose work is well 
known and generaly admired by loca! 
art lovers, recently has been made 
chevalier de la legion d'honneur, the 
highest award bestowed by the French 
government. Mr. Pages fs the only 
California painter upon whom this 
honor has been bestowed. This popu- 
lar artist has many personal friends in 
Los Angeles who are rejoicing over his 
well-deserved success. 

* : i 

Several changes are noted in the 
teaching staff of the Los Angeles high 
schoo] art department for the coming 
year. J. E. McBurney has taken up 
painting as a profession, and Miss Edna 
Gearhart has a leave of absence. Miss 


Lena Hass, who has made such a won- 


derful success of the mechanical draw- 
ing department, will also be away for 
the season. Miss Olive Newcomb, form- 
erly connected with the Batchelder 
School in Pasadena, will have charge 
of the new arts and crafts department. 
Miss Newcomb’s ability as a potter 
and craftsworker is wel!’ known and 
this institution is fortunate in securing 
her services. 
$ & 2 

Jack Smith, Val Castello and C. P. 
Austin have returned from a sketching 
trip at Laguna Beach. 

*% ok 

Edith Helen Osborn has just com- 
pleted the interior and furnishings of 
her handsome new bungalow studio at 
401 West Twenty-third street. Next 
week we will take a “little journey” to 
this interesting workshop. 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 


Last week was published the item 
that more than 30,000 students had 
graduated from American conservatories 
this season. In Hogarth’s Musical His- 
tory is a most interesting description 
of the conservatories of Italy in the 
eighteenth century. The composers of 
the time were all students of these 
conservatories. “Children were admit- 
ted into these conservatories from the 
age of eight to twenty, and received in- 
structions in composition, singing and 
playing on various instruments, accord- 
ing to the bent of their genius or dis- 
position.” And we wonder if any pres- 
ent-day school carries out the follow- 
ing: 
ficient talent to afford a promise of ex- 
cellence, they were dismissed to make 
room for others.’ These schools were 
maintained at the expense of wealthy 
amateurs of the different cities in which 
they were located. 

Burney in his “Musical Tour in Italy,” 
in 1770, describes his visit to one of 
these conservatories in Naples: “On the 
first flight of stairs was a trumpeter, 
sereaming upon his insirument till he 
was ready to burst; on the second was 
a French horn, bellowing in the same 
manner. In the common practice room 
there was a “Dutch concert,” consist- 
ing of seven or eight harpsichords, 
more than as many violins, several 
voices, all performing different things 
in different keys.” As there were many 
pupils in those schools, lessons were 
distributed in the following manner: 
“The master gave lessons to four or 
five of the most advanced scholars, 
writes Hogarth, each of these, having 
received his Jesson, delivered it in turn 
to four or five others of an inferior 
class, each of these, again, gave les- 
sons to as many more, and thus the 
lessons were propagated through the 
whole school, and descended to the pu- 
pils of the lowest grade. These sub- 
ordinate lessons were given under the 
general superintendence of the master, 
who was thus enabled to see that they 
were given and received without negli- 
gence or impropriety.” 


It is reported there is to be a newly- 
formed school of music in Los Angeles 
in the early fall. Such musicians as 
Mr. Charies H. Demorest, the Messrs. 
Koopman and others are formulating 
the plan. 


Boris Hambourg, the ’cellist, and 
brother of the more famous Mark, will 
make his American debut in Chicago 
with the Thomas Orchestra. 


Mr. William Edson Strobridge, the 
organist of the Third Christian Science 
Church, Simpson Auditorium, has been 
engaged by Mrs. Erskine M. Ross as 
her private organist, and has already 
begun on his duties, playing twice a 
week upon the magnificent pipe organ 
installed in the spacious home on Wil- 
shire boulevard. 


If it is true that there are to be no 
municipal band concerts the coming 
season, it is certainly a pity. Concerts 
on a small scale are certainly preferable 
to no concerts, and a limited expend- 


iture of money for music better than | 


none. 


Missouri has offered a prize of $1,000 
for a state anthem. Both the words 
and music must be original. 

Clarence Eddy, the well-known or- 
ganist, is to make his fifteenth trans- 
continental concert tour this season. 


Arthur Schnabel, who is one of Ger- 
many’s most popular pianists and 
whose wife, Therese Behr, is a leading 
soprano explains, in the Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung, the secret of Lesche- 
tizky’s success as a teacher. It lies 
chiefly in the fact that, being a great 
pianist himself, he can show his pupils 
just how a piece must be treated to 
bring out al} that is good in it. Every 
Wednesday he has a soiree, at which 
all his pupils must be present. A few 





“Tf the children did not show suf- | 





i' most of next season, 





of them are asked to piay, in presence 
of invited guests, including, often, 
prominent professionals and critics. He 
himself sits at a second piano, so he 
can at any moment interrupt the player 
to show how a certain group of bars 
should be played. He has no use for 
pupils who try to do “stunts’”—to make 
effects by means or technical skill. 
Technique he looks on as merely a 
means to an end. What he tries to in- 
culeate in the student is respect for 
good music and joy in it—delight in 
the beauty of sounds from the very be- 
ginning. Everything must be played 
with taste, expression, tonal 
and the pupil must learn to listen to 
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his own playing as if it were that of | 


another. 
Angeles girl who is a favored pupil of 
the great master, is to remain with him 
another year, and Miss Lillian Smith 


Miss Gertrude Cohen, the Laos | 


will enter the winter class, so Los An- | 


geles is well represented in Vienna, 


Arthur Nevin’s “Poia” has been se- 
cured by Thomas Beecham for produc- 
{ion in English. 


At the Berlin Royal Opera, in the 
season which ended June 14, there were 
given 191 performances of 27 German 
operas, 
operas, and 50 of 9 French 
Nearly one-half of the performances of 
German operas were of Wagner’s 
works—92 altogether, which is just 
four times as often as the composer 
next on the list, Puccini, was heard, 
says the New York. Evening Post. Mo- 
zart and Thomas follow, with 19 rep- 
resentations each; Verdi and Meyer- 
beer had 17 each, Mascagni and Leon- 
cavallo, 15 each; and Richard Strauss 
had only 14! The most sensationaz 
composer of the day, only No. 9 on the 
list! Sic transit gloria mundi. Next 

Mr. Converse, whose opera, “The 
Pipe of Desire,’ was presented by the 
Metropolitan company last year, has 
just completed a new opera, “The Sac- 
rifice.” 

Dr. Wullner will remain in Europe 
his bookings for 
recitals being in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland and Russia. 

Xavier Scharwenka, 
tour the coming season, Is to appear 
with many of the prominent orchestras 
of the country; three times with the 


New York Philharmonic, as well as sin- 


gle appearances with the Pittsburg and 
Russian symphony orchestras. His 
well-known concerto and the new one 
will doubtless be played. 


Another pianist, 
be a favorite recitalist, 


first American tour. 


St. Louis tas raised the necessary 
$40,000 guarantee required to 


the composer- | 
pianist who returns to America for a | 


who is evidently to 
is Adolphe 
Borchard, a Frenchman, who makes his | 


80 performances of 10 Itahan , 
operas. 














insure | 


the Chicago Opera Company there. The | 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra is to do | 


the orchestra work. 


Signor Richard Lucchesi is prepar- 
ing to give a grand concert of classic, 
liturgic, romantic and operatic songs, 
presenting his most advanced pupils 
to the Los Angeles musical world. Sev- 


eral of the classic and operatic selec- | 


tions will be accompanied by a special 
arrangement by Signor Lucchesi, con- 
sisting of two pianos and eight hands, 
and a double string quartet. It will be 
an invitation affair. 


Sunday Evening Musical Concert 


Under the direction of Dr. Eugene 
EK. Davis, choir master of the First 
Methodist church, a musical evening, 
devoted to sacred music, will be given 
at that church Sunday night, August 
21. In addition to the well-known 
quartet of soloists and the chorus choir, 
a number of prominent musical artists 
will participate. Mrs. Grace Widney 
Mabee, soprano, recently from Chicago; 
Miss J. Georgiana Mills, contralto; Mr. 
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A short, intensely interesting trip from 
Los Angeles. Modern hotel, excellent 
table. modern furnished cottages, com- 
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partment of the University of Redlands, 
and Mr, James H. Childs, baritone, 
identified for a number of years with 
St. James Episcopal church of Brook- 
lyn, will be heard in solos, as well as @ 
quartet by Parker. The regular en- 
gaged soprano, Mrs. Leo I. Stadden, as- 
sisted by the choir, will sing the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Psalm by Ran- 
degger Assisted by the choir, Mrs. 
Mabee witll be heard in the soprano 
solo, “Inflammatus,” from the ‘‘Stabat 
Mater” by Rossini. This musical ev- 
ening has become an annual event in 
the First Methodist church, and the 
program for Sunday night is looked 
forward to with unusual interest. 


Light, airy, sunny rooms, either single or en suite. 
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Situated on the summit of rugged old Mt. 
Washington--1,000 feet high. bove 
noise, dust, smoke and fog. Splendid 
car service--25 minutes from Broadway 
Commands unsurpassed view of moun- 
tains, cities and the sea. Strictly modern 
in every appointment. First class cafe in 
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Hotel Del Monte 


Announces the 


Annual Month of Sports 
August 19 to September 10, 1910 


De! Monte Golf Tournament 


August 19 to September 26, 
Pacific Coast Golf Association Tour- 


nament, August 27 to August 31. 


Men’s Open Championship of Pacific 
Coast, August 28, 


23d Annual Lawn Tennis Tourna- 


of Pacific States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
’ tion, September 2 to September 10, Inc. 


Special Hotel Rates to Players. 
Special Round Trip Railroad Rates. 


H.R. WARNER, Manager, Del Monte, Cal. 
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ANTIQUES, FURNITURE, CHINA 


LEE L. POWERS, 627 S. Olive. Bought & sold. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 





226 W. First St. 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 





THE ISAACS-WOODBURY BUSINESS COIr- 
LEGH, Sth fioor Hamburger bldg. Entrance 
320 W. 8th st. 





CEMETERIES 


FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, 
304 Wright & Callender Bldg. 


DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


R. D. BRONSON DESK CoO., 
M48—H10048. 321-323-325 W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


7th st. 








FORVE-PETTIBONE CO., 514 S. Broadway, 
Main 937, Home F8037 


FLORISTS 


J. W. WOOLFSKILL, Florist. 
Choice Cut Flowers for all occasions, 


HARNESS & SADDLERY 





SAMUEL C, FOY, 815 N. Los Angeles st. 
Established 1854. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


M3808 


Carl Entenmann, Jwry., 217% S. Spring.,upstarrs 
RARE BOOKS 


CALL AND ‘‘BROWSE”’ at Dawson’s Book Shop. 
518 S. Hill St. (E. Dawson, H. W. Collins. 


SASH AND DOORS 
HWUGHES MFG. & LMBR. cO., Millwork, Bank 


and Office Fixtures. Wholesale and Retak: 
Lumber Dealers, 


. 
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By Ruth Burke 


At a pretty church wedding, sur- 
rounded by relatives and a number of 
intimate friends, the marriage of Miss 
Marion McClure, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie Upson McClure of 2206 
Leoti avenue, to Mr. Edward Keasbey 
of Chino, the son of Dr. William P. 
Keasbey of 2402 Juliet street, was cele- 
brated Tuesday evening at Berean Hall, 
Temple Auditorium, Rev. Robert J. 
Burdette, pastor emeritus of the Tem- 
ple Baptist church, officiating. Three 
hundred and fifty invitations were is- 
sued for the wedding, which was fol- 
lowed by a small reception at the home 
of the bride’s parents for the relatives 
and bridal party. Under the direction 
of Mrs. Leonard Merrill, the bride’s 
Sunday school teacher, the hall was at- 
tractively decorated for the service in 
a color scheme of green and white. The 
wedding’s music was provided by 
Misses Johanna Molony, Helen Thresh- 
er, Vivain Duane and Ione Bean, mem- 
bers of the Nu Phi Chi sorority, to 
which the bride belonged. The latter 
was attired in a gown of cream silk, 
and wore a pretty veil, both having 
been worn by her mother at her wed- 
ding. Orange blossoms were used as 
a crown for the veil, and the bouquet 
was of white roses and ferns. Miss 
Marjorie McClure, sister of the bride, 
was maid of honor, and wore a dainty 
gown of white lingerie over pink. She 
carried pink roses. Miss Mildred Mc- 
Clure, another sister, was attired in 
pink and carried a basket of pink ast- 
ers. Mr. Ralph Johnson was best man. 
The ushers were Messrs. Ewald Selph, 
Harry Rogers, Charles Snead and Ray- 
mond Thompson, while young Master 
William P. Keasbey, Jr., was ring 
bearer. After a wedding trip to the 
north, Mr. and Mrs. Keasbey will be 
at home to their friends at Chino, 
where the young groom is district traffic 
chief of the northern district of the 
Pacific Telegraph & Telephone Com- 
pany. The bride, who is a popular 
member cf the younger set, was the 
recipient of much social attention just 
prior to her marriage. 


Of equal interest was the marriage 
Wednesday morning of Miss Mabel 
Murray, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Murray of Carondolet street, to 
Mr. George A. J. Howard of this city. 
The wedding took place at 9 o’clock at 
St. Vibiana cathedral, the Rt. Rev. 
Mer. P. Harnett officiating, assisted by 
Rev. Fathers Grady and Kirk. The 
bride, who is a handsome young woman 
of the finer Irish type, wore a heavy 
white satin gown covered with lace and 
carried a shower bouquet of bride 
roses. A spray of lilies of the valley 
and ferns held her long tulle veil in 
place, and the bride’s only ornament 
was a pearl brooch, the gift of the 
groom. Mrs. Francis Murray, sister- 
in-law of the bride, and herself a re- 
cent bride, was matron of honor and 
wore her wedding gown of white crepe 
meteor, trimmed with lace and pearls. 
Miss Helen Murray was maid of honor, 
and the bridesmaids were Misses Jo- 
hanna Slaney and Mary Cunningham. 
All were attired alike in yellow satin 
gowns, covered with lace, and wore pic- 
ture hats of yellow, faced with black. 
Mr. Edward Murray was best man, and 
the ushers were Messrs. D. Joseph 
Coyne, Francis Murray and Daniel 
Cunningham. The cathedral was «ar- 
tistically decorated for the wedding 
with quantities of roses, carnations and 
ferns, the color scheme of white and 
green being carried out. At the home, 
where breakfast was served later, the 
decorations were in yellow and white. 
After a wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard will make their home in this 
city, where the former is cashier of one 
of the local banks. 


Several weddings of special interest 
to local society folk awakened the sum- 
mer lethargy this week and gave tone 
to the social calendar. The marriage 
of Miss Marguerite Vickrey, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Vickrey, to Mr. 
Richard Applegate, son of Mrs. Will- 
iam Applegate of Red Bank, N. J., took 
Place Wednesday afternoon at the home 














of the bride’s parents on West Sixth 
street. Only the members of the im- 
mediate family were present, and the 
service was read by Rev. Baker P. Lee. 
A reception was held later in the after- 
noon. The young bride was attired ina 
gown of white lingerie and cluny lace, 
and carried a shower of white roses 
and ferns. Miss Clara Estep was maid 
of honor, her gown being of white mar- 
quisette. She carried an arm bouquet 
of pink roses. The best man was Mr. 
Harry Burrowes of Red Bank. The 
decorations, in charge of Miss Forman, 
were especially attractive, carnations 
and ferns being used throughout. The 
wedding music was rendered by the 
Misses Hogan and Dempster. The bride, 
who is an attractive young woman of 
dainty brunette type, is a graduate of 
the Girls’ Collegiate School. She has 
many friends here, and since the an- 
nouncement of her betrothal, has been 
favored with a number of delightful 
prenuptial affairs. After a wedding 
trip in the north, Mr. Applegate and 
his bride will go to Red Bank to make 
their home, 


Friends who assembled Wednesday 
evening at the home of Mrs. W, Brooks 
Jones of 501 Carleton Way, Hollywood, 
to surprise Mrs. Jones’ sister, Miss 
Adele Myrtle Glenn, and Mr. William 
H. Dehm, the secret of whose be- 
trothal they had learned, were them- 
selves surprised when, upon their ar- 
rival, they witnessed the marriage of 
the young couple. Mr. Dehm having 
overheard two of his friends discussing 
his engagement and plot for the sur- 
prise party, won the consent of his be- 
trothed to be married that evening, 
that the tables might be turned upon 
the friendly jokers. Rev. J. Arthur 
Evans performed the service and im- 
mediately afterward the young couple 
left for a short trip to the north. The 
bride is a daughter of Mr. R. F. Glenn 
of this city. Mr. Dehm is a prominent 
young attorney here, being a partner 
of Ear] Rogers. 


Announcement, which comes as a 
surprise to many friends here, is of the 
marriage in San Francisco, July 20, of 
Miss Elizabeth Lucille Caldwell, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Caldwell of 
1829 Orange street, to Mr. George B. 
Zartman. The wedding concluded a 
two weeks’ vacation passed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Caldwell and their daughter, Mr. 
Zartman, his uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. I. B. Lee, and their daughter, Miss 
Eleanor Zartman, at Lake Tahoe, and 
although announcement had been made 
of the betrothal of the young couple, 
it was not expected that their marriage 
would take place until this fall. Mr. 
and Mrs. Zartman passed their honey- 
moon in the Muir woods and are now 
at home at the Wilhelm apartments, 
pending the erection of a home here. 


Interesting to many friends here is 
the announcement of the marriage in 
Chicago recently of Miss Josephine 
Botts, daughter of Mrs. Pauline B. 
Botts of this city, to Mr. Martin Davis, 
Jr.. of El Paso. The wedding took 
place in Grace church in Chicago, where 
the bride has been visiting with rela- 
tives and friends this summer. The 
young bridge is a popular member of 
the younger social circles, and her mar- 
riage will come as a surprise to her 
many associates here. 


At a simple home ceremony per- 
formed by the bride’s father, who left 
his sick bed at the California Hospital 
to officiate, Miss Frances Thompson, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. S. A. 
Thompson of 1215 West Thirtieth 
Street, was married Thursday evening 
to Dr. A. J. Fraleigh, a prominent phy- 
sicain of Toronto, Canada, and an of- 
ficer in the dominion army, The young 
bride is an only daughter and is a grad- 
uate of the University of Southern 
California. 


Culminating a friendship begun sev- 
eral years ago, when both were school 
children in Kansas City, Miss Lou 
Swizer of Kansas City and Mr. Victor 
C. Stumpf of this city were married 
Wednesday at Santa Ana, where they 
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went by automobile, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hardeson. No an- 
nouncement was made of the engage- 
ment, and the marriage comes as a 
surprise to their friends. Although 
schoolmates in the east, the young peo- 
ple had not met for several years until 
last February, when Miss Swizer came 
out to Los Angeles as a guest of Mrs. 
Thomas B. Tomb, of 2258 West Twenty- 
fourth street. The groom is a son of 
Mr. Conrad Stumpf, for many years a 
resident of this city. 





Betrothal Announcements 

Local interest is attached to the an- 
nounced engagement of Mrs. Dio Hast- 
ings of San Francisco to Mr. Archibald 
Barnard, a well-known attorney of the 
northern city and consul there for 
Brazil. Mrs. Hastings formerly was 
Miss Olivia Hoyt of Benicia. Follow- 
ing the death of her huspand, Mr. Dio 
Hastings, one of the sons of the late 
Judge Hastings, Mr. Barnard became 
the widow’s legal adviser. Mrs. Hast- 
ings has three children. One daughter, 
Miss Ethel Hastings, married Mr. 
Thomas Burton Crane last June, the 
wedding taking place at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, where the bride’s 
mother was living at the time. Since 
their marriage, Mr. Crane and his bride 
have come to Los Angeles to make their 
home, the former having engaged in 
the realty business here. 


Dr. and Mrs. M. R. Toland announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Ethel Lida Toland to Mr. Leonard M. 
Frey. The young woman is a talented 
musician, and her betrothed is a grad- 
uate of Yale. The marriage will take 
place early in September. 


Although formal announcement has 
not been made as yet, the story comes 
from Santa Monica of the betrothal of 
Miss Mary Anderson, daughter of Mrs. 
Nellie Anderson of this city, to Mr. Ot- 
tie Carrillo, son of Judge J. J. Carrillo. 
Of special interest is the engagement 
owing to the prominence of the family 
of the young groom-elect, the name be- 
ing one of historical prominence in the 
early history of California, and the 
family being one of the proudest of 
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Spanish distinction in the state. Three 
married daughters of Judge Carrillo 
live at Santa Monica, and another son, 
Mr. Leo Carrillo has gained a well-de- 
served fame before the footlights 
through his clever mimicry. The mar- 
riage of the younger scion of the fam- 
ily is scheduled to take place this fall. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Gates of 420 Har- 
vard boulevard have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Anna 
Laughlin to Mr. Frank C. Fullenwider. 
As yet no date has been set for the 
wedding. 





Los Angelans Abroad 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Jameson and 
family will leave September 13, under 
the auspices of the steamship depart- 
ment of the German-American Savings 
Bank, on an extended tour around the 
world. The party will visit Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Korea, Manchuria, Malay 
Peninsula, Java, Burmah, India, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, after which they will make 
an extended tour through Europe. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Jevne, who are mak- 
ing a tour of the world, will pass the 
month of September in motoring 
through England. 





Society Events Ahead 


Senator and Mrs. Eugene Ives, who, 
with their attractive daughters, are 
occupying the Alamitos Bay clubhouse 
for the summer, are entertaining a 
large party for the week-end. Sunday, 
additional guests will go down to en- 
joy a clambake with the others on the 
beach. Guests who went down Friday 
to remain over Sunday are Mrs. Edwin 
T. Earl, Miss Echo Allen, Miss Inez 
Clark, Miss Mary Anderson Walker, Dr. 
Owen Eversole, Messrs. George Ennis, 
Irving Walker, Percy Wicks, Kay 
Crawford, Henry Daly, Henry Staton, 
Lieut. Adolphus Staton, Stukey, P. de 
Aliaea, Robert Gilholm and James 
Page. In addition to these the Sunday 
party will include Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Brunswig, their daughter, Mrs. Sheler, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Barham, Dr and Mrs. Rae 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hereford 
of Tucson, Ariz; Mr. and Mrs. G. P. 
Green, Miss Carmelita Rosecrans, Miss 
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Lucile Clark, Miss Sarah Clark, Miss 
Orenia Chaimers, Messrs. Walter 
Brunswig, Jessie Clark, James Utley, 
Will Rosecrans and Jack Summers. 


Invitations have been issued 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Hale for a 
large garden party to be given at their 
beautiful home, ‘Hermosa Vista,” Rose 





avenue, South Pasadena, Monday af- 
ternoon, August 29, from 4 until 6 
o'clock, guests being invited to meet | 


members of the In- 
ternational Union for Co-operation in 
Solar Research, who are assembling 
here from all parts of the world. 


the distinguished 





Approaching Weddings 


Date for the wedding of Miss Vir- 
ginia Parker, daughter of Mrs. C. M. 
Parker of 3040 Wilshire boulevard, and 
Mr. George H. Sissons, has been set 
for Wednesday evening, September 14, 
and the nuptials will be celebrated at 
the home of the bride’s parents. Miss 
Parker and her betrothed attended the 
university at Berkeley together, and 
were graduated in the same class. The 
young bride-elect, who is an unusually 
talented and attractive girl, is a niece 
of Mrs. Emma Summers, the “Oil 
Queen.” A number of prenuptial af- 
fairs have been given in honor of Miss 
Parker, among them being a_ linen 
shower with which Mrs. O. J. Flagg of 
Virgil street entertained last week. 


In the latter part of September, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Moss 
of this city, will take place the wedding 
of Miss Jean MacDonald and Dr. D. C. 
Strong, both of Rediands. Dr. Strong 
and his bride plan to make their home 
in San Bernardino. 





Past Entertainments 

In compliment to the Misses Carrie 
and Helen McLean of Honolulu, who 
are her house guests, Miss Rae Belle 


Morlan of Manhattan place entertained. 


Thursday evening with a fashionable 
summer dance at the Los Angeles 
Country Club. Her guests included 
more than fifty members of the younger 
set. The clubhouse was decorated for 
the occasion with shell pink carna- 
tions and ferns, and the dance pro- 
grams were in white and blue with the 
Hawaiian “Aloha” in blue and the 
hostess’ monogram in gold. Wednes- 
day, the young visitors were guests of 
honor at a matinee party at the Or- 
pheum, followed by tea at the Alex- 
andria, their hostess being Miss Helen 
Montague. Mrs. William Snyder chap- 
eroned the party. Today Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Morlan, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
McLean of Honolulu, the Misses Mc- 
Lean and Miss Morlan will go over to 
Catalina for the week-end. Wednes- 
day the visitors will leave for the east, 
stopping off at Colorado Springs en 
route. 


In honor of Miss Lucile Elizabeth 
Clark, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wes- 
ley Clark of Westmoreland place, who 
was graduated this summer from Wel- 
lesley College, and also in compliment 
to Miss Sallie Bonner, who is the house 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. J. Ross Clark, 
Mrs. Titian J. Coffey and her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. George Keating, entertained 
recently with an informal tea at Mrs. 
Coffey’s home on West Adams street. 
The hostesses were assisted in receiv- 
ing by Mrs. Henry Carieton Lee, Mrs. 
Ear] Bruce, Mrs. Walter M. Clark, Mrs. 
Lewis Stone, Miss Inez Clark and Miss 
Anita Coffey. In the evening a number 
of voung men were invited in and a 
picnic supper was served in the garden, 
after which dancing was enjoyed. 


Last Saturday afternoon Miss Clara 
Raker of 216 North Madison avenue, 
Pasadena, entertained with a five hun- 
dred party in honor of Miss Carroll 
Green, Miss Helene Harman, who will 
leave soon for Stanford, and also for 
Miss Dorothy Traphagan, who will go 
to Boston soon to enter school there. 
Among the guests were included the 
follawing young women from Los An- 
geles: Misses Margaret Fleming, Louise 
Fleming, Genevieve Ansden, Jessie 
Hall, Laura MeVey and Helen McYey. 


Miss Marion Macneil of South Fig- 
ueroa street entertained recently with 
an attractively appointed tea In honor 
of Mrs. Robert Elmore, one of the 
charming brides of the season. 


Mrs. W. S. Porter, one of the fash- 
ionable society leaders now enjoying a 
sojourn at Santa Barbara, entertained 
recently with a luncheon at the Santa 
Barbara Country Club, her guests in- 
cluding Mmes. W. H. McKittrick, 
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hall, Joel Remington Fithian, Randolph 
H. Miner, Drake, Pitcairn, 
Perkins, William Oothout, Edward 
Vail, H. M. A. Postlev, Henry Clarence 
Breeden, John Edward Beale and An- 


| drew Welch. 


Mrs. Harry Gray of Oak Knoll was 
hostess recently at a luncheon in honor 
of Mrs. James Gray of Evansville, Ind., 
who has been visiting in Los Angeles 
as the guest of her daughter, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Flint, of Manhattan place. Places 
at the table were set for Mmes. James 
Gray, H. C. Robinson, Eugene E. Hew- 


' lett, Freeman A. Ford, EH. M. Kelly, Al- 


vin French, Robert Flint, Edward R. 
Kellam, William Brackenridge, Mrs. 
Robert Pitcairn, Jr., and Mrs. Davis of 
New York. 


One of the most delightful of the 
season’s social affairs was the informa! 
afternoon garden tea given last Sun- 
day by Mr. and Mrs. William Mead at 
their beautiful home in Hollywood. 
About thirty friends enjoyed the occa- 
sion, and the host and hostess were as- 
sisted in receiving and entertaining by 
Mr. and Mrs. John P. Burke and their 
daughters, Misses Grace and Helen 
Burke of thig city. 


Brief Personal Mention 


Mr. and Mrs. Abner L. Ross of 1000 
South Alvarado street are entertaining 
as house guests, Mr. George M. Myers 
and family of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Myers is president of the Aviation Club 
of Kansas City and a director of the 
large convention hall there besides hav- 
ing other extensive interests in that 
city. While his trip to the coast is 
partly on business, his wife, daughter 
and her companion, Miss Grace Sining- 
er, are enjoying a pleasure tour of Cali- 
fornia. 


Mrs. W. S. Bartlett and her daughter 
and son, Miss Mathilde and Mr. Gordon 
Bartlett of West Adams street, who are 
making an extended world tour are in 
Rerlin at the present time. They will 
pass several weeks there and are be- 
ing delightfully entertained by the 
many Los Angelans and other Ameri- 
cans who are living in that city. 
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where they will remain for several 
weeks, returning to Los Angeles by 
way of San Francisco and Del Monte. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Seymour and their 
daughters, Misses Marguerite and Dor- 
Seymour, of 1619 West Adams 


| street are making a tour in the north- 
| ernr part of the state in their automo- 








Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Brent and son of | 


Berkeley Square returned 
from an extended visit to the northern 
part of the state, including Lake Tahoe, 
where they had an enjoyable time. They 
also visited San Francisco, and, later, 
Santa Barbara, where they remained 
for a week and entertained as their 
gust Miss Maude E. Richards of this 
Bity. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Desmond of 
South Alvarady street have been en- 
joying an outing at Idyllwild. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Fitzgerald also are at that 


delightful summer retreat this month, 
and other visitors there include Mr. 
and Mrs. S. K. Lindley and _ their 


daughter, Miss Mary Lindley of Menlo 
avenue. 


Judge H. C. 
boulevard has 


Barrow of 388 Cahuenga 

been entertaining as 
house guests, Hon. J. W. Stafford, a 
wealthy merchant of Barnsville, Ga., 
and Mr. Joseph 8S. Brown. The visitors 
left the first of the week for their home 
by way of San Francisco and Yellow- 
stone Park. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Harrison have re- 


turned from Honolulu, where they 
passed their honeymoon, and have 
taken a cottage at Balboa Beach for 
the remainder of the summer. They 
will return to Los Angeles early in 
October to make their home here. 

Rev. Will Knighten, D.D., pastor of 


the Union Avenue Methodist church, 


accompanied by Mrs. Knighten, is at 
Long Beach for a short outing. Miss 
Adelaide Knighten, their daughter, is 


in Seattle for the summer, the guest 
of her sister, Mrs. C. W. Leed. 


Miss Anita Patton, daughter 
and Mrs. George S. Patton of San 
Gabriel, with her house guest, Miss 
Mary Hutchinson of San Jose, were 
visitors last week at Catalina, the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Banning. 


Miss Agnes Cabel, daughter of Cap- 
tain Cabel of Fort Rosecranz, is a: house 
guest at the home of Mrs. C. N. Sterry 
of Ellendale place. Miss Sterry en- 
tertained informally Wednesday even- 
ing with a “candy pull’ in honor of 
their guest. 


Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes of 500 
West Twenty-third street left recently 
for an automobile trip to Lake Tahoe, 


of Mr. 


Saturday | 
| funeral of his mother, 








bile. 


Senator and Mrs. Pendleton and their 
daughter, Miss Albertine Pendleton, re- 
turned home Monday after a stay vf 
several weeks at Catalina. Miss Marcha 
Hunt was a guest of Miss Albertine 
during their outing on the island. 


After a delightful stay at Avalon, 
Mrs. Charles Modini-Wood and her 
family of attractive daughters and 
young son returned to Los Angeles and 
left later for Santa Barbara to attend 
the yacht races there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Hubbard and 
little son, Harley, together with 
G. B. Corwin, are at Ocean Park. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hubbard only recently re- 
turned from a trip to Boston and the 
Thousand Islands. 


Mrs. Charles Farney left Tuesday 
for a visit to New York, where, August 
28, she will meet her brother-in-law 
and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wheat, 
who are returning from an extended 
trip abroad. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Helm, accompa- 
nied by their son, Lynn Helm, Jr., left 
this week for an extended eastern trip. 
Thev will be away two months, and 
will enter their son in Hill’s school at 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Mrs. H. C. Montague and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Helena Montague, of 2039 Ox- 
ford avenue, with Mr. and Mrs. H. Z. 
Osborne, Jr., of 3000 Leeward avenue, 


They will be gone six weeks. 


| have returned from a three weeks’ stay 


at Coronado. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Addison Hunter of 
Ellendale place have as their house 
guest, their daughter, Mrs. Willlam H. 


Mrs. | 











Loomis, formerly Miss Sue Hunter. She | 


will remain in Los Angeles until Sep- 
tember 1. 


Mr. William ‘T. Bishop of West 
Adams street has returned from Cin- 
cinnati, where he went to attend the 
Mrs. William T. 
Bishop, who died in San Francisco, 


August 8. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harle C. Anthony of 
Berendo street, accompanied by the 
latter’s mother, Mrs. Kate Kelly, are 
enjoying a motoring trip to San Fran- 
cisco. They will return by way of Lake 
Tahoe. 


Miss Nora Sterry of Eliendale place 
has returned from a fortnight’s visit to 
Fort Rosecrans, where she was the 
guest of Mrs. Melville Wilkinson, form- 
erly Miss Gwendolin Overton of this 


| Clay: 


Mrs, Charles Mallard Payne and her | 


two little daughters, Misses Laura and 
Janice Payne, have returned from a 
four months’ visit in Pittsburg and 
have located at 712 South Hope street. 


Miss Gertrude Workman, the at- 
tractive daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Workman of Boyle Heights, will 
leave the first of September for Stan- 
ford University to resume her studies. 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles Lewis Allen and 
family have returned from a month’s 
outing at Ocean Park. While at the 
seaside they entertained a number of 
their friends for the week-ends. 


Judge and Mrs. U. N. Rose of Little 


Rock, Ark., who are visiting their 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas E. Gibbon of 


Harvard boulevard, have been enjoying 
a week’s stay at Hotel Virginia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Childs of West 
Adains street, with their children, Ozro 
and Emelie Childs, and nurse, have re- 
turned from a month’s stay at Hotel 
det Coronado. 


Mrs. BRert Harmon Merchant of 
Menlo avenue, who has been visiting 
in the east, is being entertained at 
present at a house party in Michigan 
on the lAke. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Earl, accom- 
panied by their house guest, Mrs. Wilt 
Norris of New York, passed the week- 
end at their ranch near Corona. 


Mrs. L. E. Behymer and her daugh- 
ters, Misses Enid and Elsie Behymer, 


‘Continued on Page Fifteen» 
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| La Camille | 
CAWSTON OSTRICH 
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65 


$17°325 
8o. BroaDway 


Siaieht front, long and short 
models. Of batiste and coutil, 
iibeither back Weebemieent lace. 
The prices are 


$5 -- $7.50 -- $12 











W' rE are exclusive agents for 
» **T.a Camille” Corsets. 
FEATHERS 
Awarded Prize Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo 
Omaha, Portland, Jamestown and Seattle. 


YOUR OGD tEAlHEKsS 


Can be remodeled into the Fashionable Willow Plume 
and dyed to match any shade by our repair department 


City Store313 Broadway 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 








Can be permanently re- 
moved. Also _ warts, 
=) moles and other blem- 
We use the latest 
scientific, 5-needle mcth- 


ishes. 


od and guarantee our 


work, 





References on request 


MARY P. PRATT ELECTROLYSIS 
COMPANY, 

O. T. Johnson Bldg., 

Hours,9to12,1to5 - - 


alome F5709. 
Saturday 9 to 12. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 








RD LISE 
INVESTMENT BROKER 
2110 Central Building F'1888 


Bond Investors Can Be Reached 
Through The Graphic 
NO WASTE CIRCULATION 


NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


(Not Coal Lands.) 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 14, 1910. 
Notice is hereby given that John G. Martin, 
of Calabasas, Cal., who, on July 5, 1905, made 
homestead entry No. 10854, Serial No. 03680, 
for W. %. S.W. \. N.E. &, S.W. \%, Section 
34, Township 1 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Merid-— 
ian, has filed notice of intention to make fnar 
five year proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before U. 8S. Land Office at Los 
Angeles, Cal., on the 23d day of September, 1910. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Philip Le Sueur, 
Sam J. Cooper, Charles Harder, John Hetman, 
all of Calabasas, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
Date of first publication, Aug. 18, 1910. 
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Mirth-provoking situations in plenty 
are to be found in ‘‘The Widow’s Might,” 
at the Belasco. Florence Oakley, in 
the part played by Lillian Russell, is a 
gay, captivating butterfiy of a young 
widow. Even her most devoted admir- 
ers never saw her look more stunning 
than in the black and white costume of 
the first act, though the semi-oriental 
effect of the ball gown ran a close sec- 
ond. Mrs. Laura Curtis had been left 
a large fortune, as she supposed, when 
“Billy” died, but in reality her uncle 
Grierson had swindled him out of ev- 
erything, so four of Billy’s devoted 
friends make up the missing bank ac- 
count from their own pockets. All 
four are madly in love with the pretty 
widow, and propose in and out of sea- 
son and under all sorts of difficulties, 
the one who is the lucky man to reim- 
burse the others on his marriage. 
Naturally, it is hard to make a choice, 
but she finally takes the only man who 
doesn’t want her, to his and every one’s 
else consternation. But it all turns out 
right, and everyone approves it in the 
end, of course. Miss Oakley is thor- 
oughly satisfying as the widow, and 
the remainder of the cast is most hap- 
pily placed. Mr. Yerance dose a good 
bit as the cantankerous uncle who 
hasn’t a morsel of sentiment and is 
glad of it. The four suitors are well 








KELLERMAN, ORPHEUM 


ANNETTE 


played by Frank Camp, Harry Andrews, 
Charles Giblyn and Charles Ruggles, 
giving amusing contrasts in lovemaking. 
Richard Vivian, as the young nephew, 
makes the most possible out of a 
juvenile part, showing proper devo- 
tion to the ingenue, Rosina Henley, a 
new one by the way, and good to look 
at, though one could wish for the cul- 
tivation of fuller tones in her voice. 
Mr. James Applebee as Puffer, the 
button manufacturer, and Miss Ida 
Lewis, as his Mrs. Malaprop wife, pro- 
vide much amusement. Miss Adele 
Farrington is on the stage for a brief 
flitting, but as ‘“‘the girl at the piano” 
she has nothing to say, which everyone 
regrets. For clean, healthy fun and 
laughter the Belasco production of 
“The Widow’s Might” cannot be sur- 
passed. 





“Talk of New York” at the Burbank 

Members of the Burbank company 
are happily cast this week in George 
M. Cohan’s musical comedy, “The Talk 
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of New York.” 
the average plot for a production of its | 
character, and a touch of real drama is 
given in the third act, when Kid Burns, 
the hero, impersonated by Percy Bron- 
son, discharges his revolver in the di- 
rection of Grace Palmer, the villainess, 


portrayed by Myrtle Vane. Only by 
the fact that the adventuress escapes 
with her life is this scene saved from 
the melodrama class. There is a spici- 


The play has more than | 


ness in the musical numbers, and the | 


chorus effects are so good=as to win 
approval and recalls. Percy Bronson’s 
slangy hero is well portrayed, and his 
songs are pleasing features of the pro- 
duction. Marjorie Rambeau is win- 
somely attractive as Geraldine Wilcox. 
Peter Lang as Dudley Wilcox, Fred- 
erick Gilbert as Martin McFadden, and 
Harmon MacGregory as Freddie Stev- 
ens, all contribute materially to the suc- 
cess of the play. David Landau por- 
trays the character of Joe Wilcox in 
creditable manner, except in the open- 
ing act, when his work is decidedly 
marred by an annoying indistinctness 
of enunciation. Louise Royce, Myrtle 
Vane and Ethel von Waldron appear to 
advantage in their respective roles, and 
the minor characters are well sustained. 





Excellent Bill at Orpheum 

It is unusual to see so sumptuous a 
setting on the Orpheum stage as that 
shown in “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” 
in which Edwards Davis is 

| appearing this week. The 
play is adapted by Mr. Da- 
vis from the story of the 
same name by Oscar Wilde, 
and he does a good piece 
of character work as Cyri! 
Vane, the actor. Miss Adele 
Blood, as Dorian Gray, has 
little to do but look statu- 
esquely beautiful, and she 
does that perfectly. 
of the pure blonde type, 


gown shows her charms to 
~~ great advantage. The third 
member of the company is 
Templar Saxe, and his two 
songs are most artistically 
rendered, well pleasing his audiences. 
The act isan example of the innovations 
which are being made in vaudeville, 
and refiect luster on the producer. The 
Imperial Musicians give stirring music 
on many instruments, winding up with 
a descriptive piece which calls for 
strenuous athletic stunts by the per- 
formers. The singer with the company 
has an excellent voice which is not 
forced. James Thorton is excruciat- 
ingly funny with his songs and sayings, 
delivered with a graveyard air, so droll 
that one really feels disappointed when 
he drags in vulgarities and cheap wit, 
for he doesn’t need them af all. Prof. 
Apdale’s zoological circus (why are 
they always professors, and of what?) 
is a wonderfully interesting animal act, 
showing careful and patient training of 
a great variety of animals. Of the hold- 
overs, Travato continues to charm 
with his clever playing of the violin. 
He is evidently a thorough musician, 
in spite of his affected antics. Marion 
Murray & Co., Fanny Rice, and Aubrey 
Pringle and George Whiting complete 
a bill which is unusually good. 








Offerings Tor Next Week 


Beginning Monday evening, the Be- 
lasco company will offer for the week 
Hoyt’s well-liked comedy, “A Contented 
Woman.’ This satire on ‘Votes for 
Women” gives a really delightful com- 
edy treatment of the much-discussed 
question. Three acts of good fun are 
provided by the plot, which pits a 
young husband and wife against each 
other for the office of mayor. The wife 
comes out triumphant at the polls, but 
at the last moment, when she realizes 
that, after all, the better sphere for 
woman is her own home life, her po- 
litical enemies make the convenient 
discovery that the mayoress-elect is 
not of legal age, and therefore not 
qualified to assume the office to which 
she has been elevated. Richard Vivian 
will have the role of the husband and 


She is | 


tall and stunning, and her | 
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Mason Opera House Mat cece 
WEEK BEGINNING AUGUST 22, MATINEE SATURDAY ONLY 


Opening Attraction for Season of 1910-1911, 
FREDERICK THOMPSON PRESENTS 


The Spendthrift 


BY PORTER EMERSON BROWN 


Wita DORIS MITCHELL 


And a Notable Cast of Players 


Prices, 50c to $1.50. Seats now on sale. 
Coming---MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN. 


Dine Out at Sea: : City Gate Pricall Cate Prices 
FREE VAUDEVILLE 


Comedians, Ragtime Singers and Noted Soloists, 
All at the Magnificent Automobile Inn, 


bristol Pier Cafe 


Eight Stars: 


Between Ocean Park and Santa Monica. 





~ S STREET, | EET, 
AR SIXTH 


Burbank Theater 


WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, AUGUS 


Second Week of the Big “ashion 
Plate Show,“The Talk ot New York” 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c. Matinees Saturday and Sunday, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
Next Week---Return of A. Byron Beasley, in “SALVATION NELL.” 


| Jy[orosco’ S 








W'tle = BELASCO-BLACK WOOD CO.,, Props. and a 
[Relasco I Mmeater Matinees Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. Every ight at 8:15. 
NEXT WEEK, COMMENCING MONDAY, AUGUST 22. 


The Belasco Company will present Hoyt’s big comedy success, 


A Contented Woman 


The finest satire on ““Vote-for-Women’’ ever written. Three acts of genuinely clean fun. 
Prices---Nights. 25c, 50c, 75c. Matinees, 25c, 50c 
Next attraction, “The Servant in the House.” with Hobart Bosworth as Manson. First stock production of 


this great play anywhere i in the world. Regular Belasco fie Mas Oe Gla aD Advance orders now being received. 











ay a Every Day 


Orpheum Theater-=VAUDEVILLE Both, Phones 1447 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, AUGUST 2 

Special Engagement, ANNETTE KELLERMANN. “The Perfect Woman." 

Clifford & Burke, Edwards Davis & Co., 
Burnt Cork Comedians “The Picture of Dorian Gray’ 

Four Cliftons, James Thornton, 
Extraordinary Athletes “Songs and Sayings” 

Harry Atkinson, Imperial Musicians, 
Australian Orpheum Twelve Soloists 

Zoo Circus, New Mation Pictures, 
Prof. Apdale’s Animals Latest Novelties 
Matinees Daily—10c, 25c, 50c. Bvery _____sBery night, 10, 2b, 60, Tbe. | 10, 25, 50, 75c. 


eV Ko: 


Matinee 
Today 








THIRD AND MAIN. TABLES S RESERVED | 


Seven Star Performers. Orchestral 
Four Classy Acts. Music Afternoon Tea and Evening. 


———_-_— 3:00 to 5:30 
\/ 6:00 to 8:00 
( ate Refined audeville &: 8:30 to a 10. 00 


Business Men’s Lunch, | Club Lunch, Vitis Dining 
Grill Downstairs, 40c. | Room, 11:30 to 2:00, 50c. 


OUR SPECIAL Dinner, Including Wine, $1.00. 


An Orchestral Program at Lunch and Tee, = Tea, 


Chantant 





5 es GRAPHIC pays more attention to Music nays MOTSaUAOnte Millic antler the Drama 


than any similar publication on the Coast. 
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Helene Sullivan will be his stage wife. 
Ida Lewis will be the Aunt Jim of the 
performance, and will aid much in the 
comedy situations. Tollowing this hi- 
larious Hoyt farce, the Belasco com- 
pany will give, for the first time by any 
stock company, Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s great play, “The Servant in the 
House,” in which Hobart Bosworth will 
appear as Benson, with Frank Camp 





certain women. The pathetic part 
is the woman’s unconscious folly and 
her inability from long habits of self- 
indulgence to realize that anything else 
is important. The story involves a hus- 
band on the brink of financial failure. 
He begs his wife to help him econo- 
mize. Past extravagances have not 
schooled her in curtailing luxuries, 
and the husband eventually goes down 





spendthrift wife; Lionel! Adams, Lizzie 
McCall, Albert Sackett, Vivian Martin, 
Forrest EB. Orr, Grace Gibbs and Will- 
iam Sullivan. 





“The Talk of New York” is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the best musical 


pieces ever given at the Burbank The- 
ater, and this George M, Cohan me- 
lange of drama and music has proved 





























































































































































































































































DORIS MITCHELL, IN “THE SPENDTHRIFT,” AT THE MASON OPERA HOUSE NEXT WEEK 





playing the drainman and others of the 
company excellently cast. 

Few plavs of recent years have cre- 
ated a greater interest among all class- 
es than has Porter Emerson Browne’s 
“The Spendthrift,” which Frederic 
Thompson will present at the Mason 
the week beginning Monday evening, 
August 22, which date marks the open- 
ing of the theatrical season of 1910-11. 
“The Spendthrift” is a striking object 
lesson on the folly and extravagance of 


in the crash. Then the wife produces 
twenty thousand dollars in currency, 
with the statement that her rich aunt 
has advanced the money. In the de- 
nouement, the husband learns that his 
wife has Borrowed that sum from a 
rich roue. Despite the seriousness of 
the subject, there is an injection of en- 
livening humor, and a clean, whole- 
some love story runs in contrast to the 
main theme. The company includes 
Miss Doris Mitchell, who portrays the 





so popular that it will be repeated for 
the week beginning with the matinee 
Sunday, August 21. Perey Bronson as 
Kid Burns does a bit of excellent work 
and makes much of the slang hero. 
Marjorie Rambeau, winning as ever, 
sings with charming sweetness, and 
her “Mary Got On at New Haven” is 
especially well received. Myrtle Vane 
sings surprisingly well, and her ballad, 
“Love Makes My Dreams Come True,” 
is the most important number in the 








FITZGERALD 3 


Big Annual Summer Sale 
Now in Full Sway 


This big sale is the ONE piano event of the 
year—this store is simply crowded with shrewd 
buyers—surely now is piano buying time. 


Every Piano— Every Player Piano 
in This Building Marked 


Down 


New and used instruments are going at prices 
which make piano buying now a duty and a 
pleasure too. The instruments included in this 
sale are: 

Steinway & Sons, Mehlin & Sons, J. Taber 
Fitzgerald, Schaetfer, WKrell Auto-Grand, Pian- 
Auto, Weber Pianola, Chickering & Sons, Steger 
& Sons, Hallett & Davis, Knight-Brinkerhoff, 
Behning Player-Piano, Steger Player—Plano, 
Krell, and a number of other mares. 


Your Money Back on Any Piano 
Bought at This Big Sale. 


This is not done as an inducement to get you 
to buy a piano at this sale—not a bit of it. 
It’s simply our policy. With all the emphasis 
at our command we say: 

“Tf you are dissatisfied with a piano bought 
at this sale after 30 days’ use, all you have to 
do is to say so and we will send and get the 
piano aud return your money or give you the 
privilege of exchanging any time within two 
years without the loss of a penny on your part.”’ 
Could anything be fairer? 


Everybody Who Buys at This 
Sale Will Save Money— 
Yes, Big Money 


Every instrument in this sale Is guaranteed ny 
us—-and the Fitzgerald guarantee means some— 
thing—it means absolute satisfaction or your 
money refunded. 

Come in yourself—tell your friends and neigh- 
bors about this sale; don’t let anything or con- 
dition switch you from your determination to 
get here as quickly as possible, and remember 
it’s the old reliable. 


FITZGERALD MUSIC CO. 


523 South Broadway 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


show from a musical viewpoint. Jennie 
Metzler Urban sings “Mary Took Her 
Calves to the Dairy Show” in ecapti- 
vating style. Peter Lang sings in his 
own splendid manner, and Harmon 
MacGregor and Ethel von Waldron fur- 
nish a lot of fun. Others in the com- 
pany are at their liveliest and the cho- 
rus is bigger, stronger, prettier and 
more musical than ever. 


Annette Kellermann, “the perfect 
woman,” is the big star headliner at 
the Orpheum beginning with the mat- 
inee Monday, August 22, and this pret- 
ty little Australian swimmer, whose 
aquatic record has kept her amost the 
foremost in the public eye for the 
greater part of her twenty-two years, 
bring practically all the swimming lau- 
rels in the world with her to the coast. 
This is Miss Kellermann’s first appear- 
ance in the west, and her beautiful as 
well as difficult diving act will be a 
novelty of intense interest. Surround- 
ing Miss Kellermann is a group of 
vaudeville artists. Clifford & Burke 
form a blackface team of unctuous good 
humor. The Four Cliftons are expert 
athletes, and present a clever turn. 
Harry Atkins, “the Australian Orphe- 
us,” is an imitator of marked ability, 
of many musical instruments. Edwards 
Davis and his company in “The Pic- 
ture of Dorian Gray,” by Oscar Wilde; 





(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Baronial Hospitality in 


When the author of “Reminiscences 
of a Ranger” first came to Los Angeles, 
as he tells us in his entertaining work, 
notwithstanding the disjointed state of 
affairs, society was really good; better, 
the writer ventures the assertion, than 
at present, or than may reasonably be 
expected within the next decade. Prior 
to and at that time the old wealthy and 
intelligent Spanish families had formed 
a strictly exclusive class. They went 
to make up the aristocracy of this 
country, and dispensed a liberal hos- 
pitality that did honor to them as a 
people, as well as to the more favored 
class of Americans who were so for- 
tunate as to gain admission to their 
eircles. Many of them, especially the 
well-fixed rancheros, dispensed a ha- 


ronial hospitality, and they could well | 


afiond sity 

Soon after my arrival in Los An- 
geles it was my good fortune to attend 
a first-class ball at the house of Don 
Jose Antonio Carrillo, a first-class citi- 
zen, one who had been honored with a 
seat in the sovereign congress of Mex- 
ico. We had also been the military 
head of the country, and was at the 
head of native California ton. 

The ball was the first of the season, 
and was attended by the elite of the 
country from San Diego to Monterey. 
The dancing hall was large, with a floor 
as polished as a bowling saloon. The 
music was excellent—one splendid per- 
former on an immense harp. 

The assembled company was not only 
elegant 
The dresses of both ladies and gentle- 
men could not be surpassed in expen- 
sive elegance. 
gringo world had made little innova- 
tion on the gorgeous and expensive at- 





tire of the country as to the gentlemen, | 


while the ladies were resplendent in all 
the expense of fashion that could be 
supplied by unlimited resources. The 


writer had read Major Emery’s book on | 


California, in which, after lauding the 
California horsemen above the Co- 
manche Indian and the Bedouin Arab, 
he went on to say that “the ladies ex- 
celled in dancing more than did the 
men in horsemanship.” 

Being thus prepared, the writer ex- 
pected to witness reasonably elegant 
terpsichorean performances, but the 
dancing on that occasion was some- 


thing more than elegant, it was won- | 


derful, while the most dignified and 
staid decorum was observed to the end 
of the festivities, which broke up about 
2 o’clock in the morning. It was at this 


ball that I first met my old ranger com- | 


rade, Capt. J. Q. A. Stanley. Among 
other distinguished characters at the 
ball were the celebrated Juan Bandini, 
a learned man of the country, Dr. Don 
Ricardo Ren of generous and chival- 
rous memory, who being a subject of 
Great Britain during the war with 
Mexico, gave his services gratuitously 
to both sides in the war, and deserved- 
ly won the love and gratitude of all, 
and Don Thomas Sanchez, a true son 
of chivalry, who had wielded a good 
lance at San Pascual. 

Some two and a half months there- 
after we had one of those very elegant 
and exclusive affairs that ended in 
blood, its very exclusiveness being the 
cause of its very sanguinary termina- 
tion. The ball was given at the house 
of Don Abel Stearns, a very wealthy 
American, on Washington’s birthday, 
February 22, 1858, and was a grand and 
patriotic affair, but very exclusive. 
Somehow or other two or three gain- 
blers were invited guests at the ball, 
which gave grave offense to the fra- 
ternity in general, among whom were 
many first-class Americans, good and 
patriotic fellows, who loved their coun- 
try and venerated the name of the im- 
mortal hero in honor of whose memory 
the grand Affair was givens These 
gentlemen maintained that on national 
oeceasions one American was as good 
as another, and that the whole com- 
munity was on an equal footing, and 
that to attempt an exclusive national 
celebration was tomfoolery of the first 
order. So about two hundred of them 
assembled to “bust up” and disperse 
the exclusive humbug. The first move 
was to get the old cannon, which had 
grown rusty for lack of revolutions, and 
place it in position directly in front of 
the house and bearing on one of the 
doors. They then procured a large 
beam, to be used as a battering ram 


it was surpassingly brilliant. | 


The fashions of the | 


los Angeles in the 50s 


BY MAJOR HORACE BELL 





when the time arrived for the genera! 
assault—all of which was done with the 
utmost silence. 

| At about midnight, when the patri- 
otic dancing was at fever heat, and 
| everything was hilarious within, the old 
gun was let off, and the battering-ram 
was driven with terrific force against 
the other door. Fortunately, the cannon 
was badly trained, and the charge 
missed the door. The battering-ram, 
however, did its work well, and the 
door burst in with a tremendous crash. 
It luckily happened that one 
little fellow, who was one of the ex- 








of the burst-in door, and had a battery 
of Colts buckled to him, either of which 
| was nearly as large as himself. 

This patriotic exclusive stepped di- 
| rectly to the door and plugged the first 
gentleman who attempted to enter. 
| Then another, and another, and by this 
time the affair had assumed all the 
beautiful proportions of a first-class 
revolution, and the firing became gen- 
|eral. Of the assailants, several were 
shot down, and the assault effectually 
repulsed; while of the exclusives but 
one man was wounded. 


For the next few days the Angels 
were on a war footing; the community 
was divided; the defeated gamblers 
swore vengeance; the well-heeled ex- 
'clusives were on the alert, determined 
‘not to be taken unawares; a general 
conflict seemed imminent; on retiring at 
night doors were barricaded and arms 
carefully examined; a_ silent, moody 
‘gloom prevailed; the gamblers would 
' meet in groups and menacingly discuss 
the situation; the business part of the 
community was greatly alarmed. Con- 
fidence was only restored when Don 
Andres Pico come out and gave the 
gamblers emphatically to understand 
that, on the first hostile demonstration, 
|he would raise the native Californians 
en masse against them, and that he 
would not be responsible for the conse- 
' quences. It nevertheless took months 
to cool off the bad blood engendered by 
that affair of the twenty-second of 
February, 1853, and for some time in- 
dividual collisions were of frequent oc- 
currence. 

I had now been several months in the 
city of the Angels, and had not as yet 
visited the Mission of San Gabriel. So 
one Monday morning I mounted a fiery 
mustang, and hied me over the beauti- 
ful green prairie sward to that inter- 
esting and classic spot. 


The reader who now journeys over 
the nine miles of intervening hill and 
dale between Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel, has to draw very forcibly on 
his imagination to take in the land- 
scape as it then was. At the time re- 
ferred to, the writer saw at least ten 
thousand head of horses pasturing on 
the rich and verdant piain, their num- 
ber seeming without limit, while here 
and there could be seen the picturesque 
figure of the Lasador in the same 
unique costume worn five hundred 
years ago in the Vega of Granada, or on 
the plains of Morocco. The landscape 
was romantic and lively in those early 
times, as now it is gloomy and monot- 
onous. The lazy sheepherder, with his 
dusty flock, has driven out the snorting 
mustang and his dashing rider. 














T necessarily felt a great exhilaration | 


of spirits on arriving at the mission. 
The beautiful morning, the bracing air, 
the grand mountain scenery in front 
of me. The enlivening scene con- 
stantly present, the splendid gait of 
my well-broken charger (the word 
mustang would be an Insult to the no- 
ble horse ridden on that occasion), all 
tended to inspire a buoyancy of feeling 
that prepared the writer to enjoy what- 
ever of the pleasant might present it- 
self at the mission. I rode up to “‘head- 
quarters” and was met by a very hand- 
some black-bearded young man by 
name Roy Bean, brother and successor 
of Gen. Josh Bean. The general had 
been the proprietor of the “Headquar- 
ters,” the first grog shop of the place. 
Roy was dressed in elegant Mexican 
costume, with a pair of revolvers in his 
beit, while a bowie knife was neatly 
sheathed in one of his red-topped boots. 
I inquired if I could get barley for my 
horse. “Yes,” said he, “as soon as 
Vicente comes in.” 

‘When will Vicente come in?” I in- 
quired. 








game | 





clusives, was dancing directly in front | 




















“When they get through hanging 
that fellow,” said he. 

“What fellow?” said I. 

“Oh!” said he, “the Injuns have be- 
gan to learn the white man’s tricks. | 
By !” said he with a laugh, “look! 
Isnaethat rich.’ 

While thus conversing my attention 
was drawn up the road some two hun- 
dred yards to the west, to a large! 
crowd of Mexicans and Indians, men, 
woinen and children, on foot and on 
horseback, and when Roy laughed and | 
said “Isn’t that rich?” I saw a man go 
directly upward to the limb of a tree | 
and there remain until an hour later, | 
when, with a feeling in strange con- | 
trast with the exhilaration felt on ap- | 
proaching the pleasant looking place, I | 
took my departure without getting the | 
feed of barley for my gallant Iittle | 
charger. After crossing the arroyo, and 
being about a half mile away, [I halted, 
turned my horse’s head, and there still 
hung the poor victim dangling in the 
air. At the same time there went up 





a wail of despair, as though from the | 


friends and relatives of the murdered 
Indian. At the time there were three 
grog shops at the mission; all kept by 
Americans; all doing a smashing busi- 
ness, especially on Sundays, when from 
early dawn till late at night these 
devil’s workshops would be surrounded 
by a mass of drunken, howling Indians. 
About sundown the smashing business 
would begin in good earnest; that is to 
say, these gentle aboriginal Christians 
would commence to smash in 
other’s skulls. Now you see the kind 
of a “smashing” business carried on by 
our three honorable countrymen in ad- 
dition to getting the Indian’s coin. 


The “Headquarters,” the most aristo- 
cratic of the three grog shops, was sit- 
uated at the southwest corner cf the 
then great mission building, the sign 
was painted in large black letters on 
the clean whitewashed front of the 
building. The place was certainly the 
“headquarters” of all the lazzaroni of 
the country. 

Why the place was called “Headquar- 
ters” I failed to learn, but most prob- 
ably the reason was as before stated, 
or perhaps because it was such a fam- 
ous place for splitting and quartering 
heads, a pastime that the elevated In- 
dian, whose obituary I must now at- 
tend to, had been engaged in; that is 
to sav, he quartered the nead of a fel- 
low aborigine at the “Headquarters” 
on the previous night, 
durance, and forthwith, on the follow- 
ing morning, carried before His Honor 
Judge Dennison, a “duly elected and 
qualified justice of the peace,’ and as- 
sociate judge of the court of sessions 
of the county. The judge held his court 
at the grog shop of Frank Carroll, who 
hung out in the beautiful cottage resi- 
dence of one of the mission fathers, sit- 
uated in the Old Mission orange grove. 
Frank, with that remarkable spirit of 
enterprise 
of our early settlers, had jumped the 
fathers’ cottage, and there fixed his 


each | 


was placed in, 


whieh characterized many | 


pioneer roof tree and hung out his sign, | 


and dispensed the invigorating fluid to 
both man and beast. 

The judge, who was more towering in 
his ambition, Jumped the orange grove, 
and became the original shipper of the 
golden fruit to the San Francisco mar- 
ket. 
game of “old sledge’ with one of 
Irrank’s customers, for the 
nips, when the Indian was brought into 
court. He very gravely laid down his 
hand and inquired what the matter 
was. When informed of the nature of 
the offense, he picked up his cards, 
sipped his cocktail, and remarked in 
Spanish: “Well, you had better 


take | 


him out and hang him,” and then con- | 


tinued his game without further inter- 
ruption; and the sentence of the court 


was carried into immediate exec a 


as before shown. 

The mission is a classic spot, 
well it may be. 
written, and become enthuSiastic in 
writing, about the old crumbling Sa 
walls. One of the more inspired, in 
referring to the old church and the 
churchyard, uses the following !an- 
guage, drawing on Longfellow for help: 

“Lingering around the charmed pre- 
cincts of this venerable pile (meaning 
the church), my footsteps led me un- 
consciously to that portion of the 
grounds set apart as the City of the 


and | 
Classical writers have : 





Dead. Here, among these unmarked 
graves, might Evangeline have come, if 
her long wanderings had led her to this. 
as they did to the ‘Mission of the Black | 
Robes,’ where her Gabriel was to her so | 
near and yet so far.” 


The judge was engaged in a quiet | 


morning | 


The writer assumes that Evangeline 
didn’t come, and if her Gabriel had 
been laid away in that old giaveyard, 
then Gabriel would have been in the 
extreme bad luck, and the writer feels 
confident that the reader will readily 
agree with him that if Evangeline had 
been stationed at the “venerable pile” 
as’a military outlook for a month or 
two, aS was the writer, and had ob- 
served the tolling of the mission bells 
at each consecutive funeral, and had 
observed the maneuvers of the inter- 
esting mission squirrels that burrowed 
in the protecting artificial mounds 
formed by the crumbling walls, the 
squirrels coming in greedy haste at the 
doleful summons of the tolling mission 
bells, Evangeline would have wished 
her Gabriel in a more secure and less 
frequented place. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the writer, 
in his early military career in the sum- 
mer of 1853, was stationed at the “ven- 
erable pile’ as a ranger scout, a sort of 
an individual corps of observation, and 
while one day sauntering around the 
City of the Dead, making observations 
and taking notes in his mind, his at- 
tention was arrested by the deep toll- 
ing of the mission bells, which gave no- 
tice of the commencement of the jour- 
ney of some departed spirit to the un- 
known bourne. The young military ob- 
server halted, set his carbine against 
the crumbling wall of the churchyard, 
and with grave demeanor awaited the 
coming funeral. 


“D-o-n-g, d-o-n-g, d-o-n-g,” went 
the mission bells. 
“Chirp, chirp, chirp rippity-skip,” 


came a troupe of mission squirrels. In 
a moment the wal! was covered with 
them, all sitting as erect as a Sergeant- 
major at guard-mount—their little 
thumbs on the ends of their little noses, 
while their little fingers would seem to 
gyrate in a derisive and piayful manner 
at the venerable, old, coffee-colored 
sexton, who thoughtfully leaned on his 
ancient spade beside the new-made 


erave. 
This grave historian was lost in 
thought. “T-o-l-];  t-o-I-l;  t-o-I-1,” 


went the mission bells. “Chatter, chat- 
ter, chatter,” sang the happy and ex- 
pectant mission squirrels. 

The funeral procession arrived, each 
mourner in line, armed with a burning 
tallow candle. The solemn services of 
the church were soon at an end. The 
sepulchral sound of the earth being 
thrown into the grave the ‘“t-o-1-l, 
t-o-1-1, t-o-I-I” of the mission bells, the 
mournful wail of the near relatives of 
the departed soul, the happy “chirp, 
chirp, chatter, chatter, chatter’ of the 
triumphant mission squirrels, and the 
sorrowful procession filed .away from 
the grave and departed. 

When the mission bells ceased thet: 
tolling, the happy mission squirrels 
galloped around the old wall, frisking 
and chattering apparently to each other 
with a seeming human intelligence, 


The mission squirrel smiles as le listens, 
To the sound that grows apace: 

Well he knows of the funeral coming, 
By the tell of the bells in the holy place. 


When all was silent as a graveyard, 
except the chattering squirrels, the 
young ranger entered, and, approaching 
the somber old sexton, respectfully in- 
quired if the squirrels always came to 
the funerals. 


“Si, senor, siempre” (yes, sir, al- 
Ways), said he. 
“How is it?” said the ranger. “Why 


do they come?” ; 
“Quien sabe,” said the old grave- 
digger, “estos animalitos son muy in- 
telligentes.” (These little fellows are 
very intelligent.) 
“Do they come at vesper ringing?” 
inquired the ranger. 


“Nunea,”’ said the grave-digger, “vy 
porque?” (Never, and why should 
they ?) 


“Do they come when the happy ring- 
ing calls the pious to mass?” asked the 
ranger. 

“Never,” said the sexton. “Did I not 
tell you they were intelligent animals?” 

“And they only come to funerals 
then?” once more ventured the ranger. 

“They only come to the funerals,” 
said the serious sexton, as he shoul- 
dered his shovel, and with grave and 
measured tread left the gravevard. 

This most truthful historian solemnly 
asseverates that sucn was really the 
ease; that those mission bells might 
ring all day, as they frequently did on 
joyous occasions, without disturbing 


the equanimity of a single squirrel. 
Rut just let the bell give one “t-o-]-1,” 
and the seene that has been depicted 
would invariably be repeated, 


id 


a 
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Graft and Other Things 


BY LUKE NORTH 





“Speaking of graft,” he said, “do you 
know this whole idea of personal salva- 
tion is wrong?” 


“T don’t see the connection. What 


has graft to do with salvation?” I said. | 


“Nothing at all. Graft and salvation 
are antipathies. Graft cannot bring 
commercial security, but people think 
it can. They are still fascinated by the 
old idea of personal salvation, which is 
unscientific and therefore impossible. I 
am speaking socially and commercially, 
of course. In the old days, before rail- 
roads and telegraphy visibly knit the 
human family into an _ inseparable 
whole, and individuals and communi- 
ties were isolated, then it was a matter 


of each man, or family, or group, or 
nation, for itself, and the devil take the 
hindmost. Human solidarity was a 
question of poetic metaphor then, or a 
theologic concept, and the golden rule 
was an impracticable platitude. Now, 
the metaphor has become a reality. Hu- 
man unity is a discernible fact. By and 
by we will take the golden rule out of 
the text books on morality and use it 
in social and civic life.” j 

“Yes—by and by,’ I commented, 
dryly. 

“Oh, it’s coming faster than we 
think,’’ he said. “In two or three more 
centuries graft will be out of fashion. 
It is eating its own head off. Individual 
fortunes are piling up rapidly, and the 
owners of them are finding out that the 
idea of personal salvation isn’t tenable 
any more. Already, western thought 
has discarded the idea that one man 
could be happy in heaven while his 
neighbors were being tortured in hades. 
Now, we are slowly learning that no 
one can enjoy riches while the many 
are in poverty.” 

“Is this a sermon on morality?” I 
questioned, ‘for a socialistic lecture?” 

“Neither. Both are futile to change 
things or even to hasten the natural 
trend of evolution. This is just science 
I am talking, cold, hard, unemotional, 
unmoral science. The golden rule as a 
method of social procedure is merely 
the line of least resistance. That isn’t 
quite apparent yet, but we are begin- 
ning to see it. Presently, the force of 
industrial development will bring it 
home to us so clearly and strongly that 
we will embrace it as the social factor 
in life.” 

“From which I judge that you had a 
good dinner and that It agreed with 
you,” I said. 

“Your perspicacity is only equalled 
by your intentions to be ironical,” he 
said. “But that isn’t irony—it’s only 
fact. Optimism, like everything else in 
the world, has its antecedent cause. 
The whole world is scientific, if we 
only knew it. 

“But I can’t see that individual 
wealth is unscientific. We are all ex- 
pecting to be millionaires one day or 
other,” I said. 

“Yes, we're all money mad, and those 
of us are most mad who have the least 
to show for our madness, very often. 
Of course, while the present rules of 
the game of life prevail some will be 
rich and the many not, but I look for a 
day when no man will want quite a 
whole million all to himself, and then 
there will be none in want of necessi- 
ties or the ordinary comforts and edu- 
cational advantages.” 

“You are looking a long way ahead,” 
I said. 

“QO, a few hundred years or so are 
nothing in philosophy or science. And 
we are learning that it is foolish and 
futile to graft for wealth, or even to 
waste one’s life struggling for it. Those 
who struggle most seldom attain 
wealth, and when they do, it is as dead 
sea fruit to them, invariably. There 
are three things in life worth while: 
Freedom, love and creative work. While 
poverty and the fear of it have tremen- 
dous power to rob life of these, wealth 
is just as powerful to banish them. We 
are finding this out, proving it to a 
scientific certainty. And the trend of 
industrial development is bringing men 
so closely in touch with one another 
that prejudices, animosities, hatreds 
and hypocracies are bound to be con- 
verted into sympathy and tolerance. It 
will take a little time, and perhaps a 
little more blood will flow, but the old 
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order of cruelty and violence and in- 
tolerance is going out.” 

“And socialism is coming 
think,” I asked. 

“No, | don't think so: 
cialism nor any other 
isms will prevail. It is always the un- 
expected that happens—the un-planned- 
for, the unforeseen. Socialism is an 
educational force, but this is an in- 
dustrial era. 
ciologist, is the molder of the future. 
Yesterday it was the wireless. Tomor- 
row it will be the airship. Next week 
—who can guess? Perhaps the actual 
molding and dynamic power of human 
thought will be the next discovery. We 
seem to be on the verge of it. Then, at 
least, and at last, human energy will be 
turned in other directions than that of 
mere money-getting. 

“Human nature having been what it 
was, this era of huge financial grafting, 
with its terrible disparity between the 
few rich and the many poor, has been 
an evolutionary necessity, 
least resistance along which the draft- 
ing and hauling and digging and de- 


in, you 


Neither so- 


veloping work of the world had to be | 
But much of the rough, hard | 


done. 
work of the world is done now. The 
globe is ‘developed,’ peopled and ‘ex- 
ploited.” Machinery will do the rest. 
It’s time to think of human life and in- 
dividual happiness, both of which have 
been ruthlessly sacrificed since the 
building of the pyramids.” 

“Yes, a few hundred years more,” I 
reflected audibly. 

He was busy with his mail. Then he 
looked up and said: “I see the bank has 
called my note. You don’t happen to 
have two hundred that you could 
spare?” 

“Unfortunately,” I began—and then 
remembering a business engagement of 
my own, we parted. 


Personal and Social 


(Continued From Page Eleven) 


with Mrs. Glen Behymer, are occupy- 
ing a cottage on the Ocean boulevard 
at Tent City this month. 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Eugene Hal- 
sey of 1702 South Marengo avenue, 
Oneonta Park, left Thursday for Coro- 
nado Beach, 
short outing. 


Mr. V. C. Lewis has returned from 2 
European trip of a year or more and 
is visiting at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edward Paully of Wilshire 
boulevard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Richards and 
their daughter, Miss Anne Richards, 
of West Adams street passed a re- 
cent week-end at Coronado. 


Miss Helen Bosbyshell of 1866 West 
Eleventh street has been visiting with 
Miss Annice Campbell at Oxnard Ma- 
tegula Springs. 


Dr. and Mrs. David C. Barber and 
their son, Allen, of 683 Harvard boule- 
vard, have been enjoying a pleasant so- 
journ at Avalon. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
and their little daughter of Ardmore 
street have returned from an outing at 
Camp Baldy. 


Mrs. R. L. Craig of the Lankershim 
is entertaining her niece, Miss June 
schloff of Berkeley. Last week Miss 
schloff was at Catalina with her 
cousin, Howard Craig. 


Miss Florence Wiley of this city has 


returned from San Diego, where she | 


was the house guest of Miss Marion 
Mitchell. 


Judge and Mrs. J. G. Woolworth of 
Carthage, Texas, are guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Z. H. Jarman of 17385 West Sixth 
street. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Jasmine street are at Lake Tahoe, 


Where they will remain until Septem- 
ber I. 


"Mr. and Mrs. Monette of Western 
avenue and Manhattan place are at 
home from an extended tour of Europe. 


At the Hotels 


Much interest attended the final day 
of the children’s tennis tournament on 
the courts of Hotel Mt. Washington, 
August 15. The order of play and re- 
sults were as follows: In singles Noel 
Foster won from F. Cornett, 9-17, 7-9, 
8-6; D. Allen won from O. Welbourne, 
6-2, 7-5; V. Ganahl won from UL. 
Wright, 6-0, 6-0; D. Allen won from R. 


of the present | 


The inventor, not the so- | 








the line of | 
Latter 








| Dr. T. F. Bayliss, Premier: 





where they will enjoy a | ley, Mr. John B. Cornwell, 


| H. A. Ayers and son, Mrs. Kate Seigel, 


David H. McCartney ; joig with covers for fourteen. 
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[Raseball--Pacific Coast League 
LOS ANGELES VS. SACRAMENTO 


Saturday, August 20, 2:30, Chutes Park. Sunday a, m. 


August 28, 24, 25, 26, Zt, 
sun. a.m. and Fri. 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., 


Moon, 6-4, 5-7, 6-0; N. Foster won 
from V. Ganahl, 6-2, 1-6, 6-2; D. Allen 
won from N. Foster, 6-3, 6-1. The 
Singles prizes consisted of a handsome 
cup and a fine racket, and were award- 
ed to Dolph Allen and Noel Foster, 
Allen receiving the cup as first prize. 
The two most interesting matches in 
the singles were those played between 
Allen and Moon, and Foster and Ga- 
nahl, the younger boys winning in each 
event. The doubles were played ag fol- 
lows: R. Johnson and N. Foster against 
D. Allen and H. Burlingame, the latter 
team winning, 2-6, 7-5, 6-1. The prizes 
for doubles were cups and rackets. 
the games the prizes were 
awarded and the children were served a 
repast by the hotel management. The 
event was a success in every particular. 


Gathering of the clans for the golf 
tournament at Del Monte, which prom- 
ises to be the event of the summer, at- 
tracting many carloads of golfers and 
their friends, who go there early to get 
in a little practice on the links. Among 
the arrivals Tuesday were the following 
with the names of the car they drive: 
Dr. McEnery, Packard; C. E. Maud, 
Franklin; W. C. Bristol, Pierce Arrow: 
Heal. But= 
ler, Franklin; 


Oldsmobile; M. Baller, 


| Vincent Whitney, Locomobile; F. Pres- 
FAcOet, 


Winton Six; M. Schwabacker, 
Pierce Arrow; H. E. Caser, Packard; 
J. H. Spring, Peerless; A. L. Tubbs, 
Packard; D. S, Watson, Pope-Hart- 
ford; R. P. Lathrop, Winton Six: 
George Wilmer, Oldsmobile; Wickham 
Havens, Pierce Arrow; F. L. Washburn, 
Winton Six. 


Week-end visitors to Hotel Metro- 
pole, Santa Catalina Island, included 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy, Miss 
McCarthy, Mr. Norwood Howard, Mr. 
Herbert Howard, Mr. W. A. Bucklin, 
Mrs. F. E. Patton, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Anderson, Mr. Oskar Seiling, Mrs. Will- 
iam H. Cline, Mr. and Mrs. €. L. Bag- 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Miss Lucile Seigel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reese, Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes Wheatley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank D. Hudson, Mr. 
James H. Adams, Mrs. Cc. J. Roberts, 
Miss Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Dav- 
enport, Miss Blanche Davenport, Mr. 
Pietro Buzzi, Mr. Ward Chapman, Mr. 


D. A. 


| and Mrs. F. A. McDonald, Mr. and Mrs. 


Bernard Potter, Mr. O. A. Vickrey, Mrs. 
Costello and children, Cecil, Evelyn and 
Ruth Costello. 


Miss Mabel Read very charmingly 
entertained a party of friends with a 
luncheon and thimble party at the Mt. 
Washington Hotel Wednesday. The 
luncheon was served in the west glass 
room, which was lavishly decorated in 
red. Large brown baskets of flowers 
and ferns graced the tables, which were 
The east 
room was reserved for the thimble party. 
Those present were: Mrs. E. C. Read, 
Miss Mabel BE. Read, Miss Lettie Janes, 
Miss Mildred Lapham, Mrs. Ferguson. 
Mrs. Will Haight, Mrs. Berschig, Mrs. 
Myrtle Harper, Mrs. Nellie Hager, Mrs. 
Frank Nayhouse, Mrs. Reeves, Mrs. 
Campbell and Mrs. Merkell. 


Among the globe-trotters at Del 
Monte last week were Mr, E. G. Cas- 
tellanow, City of Mexico; Madame 
Goldshmidt, Miss Mueller, Germany: 
Mr. A. Ducrot, who came over with his 


| friends, Prof. George H. Boke and Mr. 
i Marion Boke of Carmel; 
Cerf, 
Lewis Clark Carlisle of 


Mr. Emanuel 
one of Sweden’s representative 
men; Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Moses of 
Hilo, Hawaii; Mrs. James’ Broply, 
Montreal, and Mr. Martin Merle, Hong 
Kong, who is passing some time there 
with Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Butler and 
David Wyngate Butler of New York 
city, who made the San Francisco-Del 
Monte run in their Oldsmobile the lat- 
ter part of the week. 


Mrs. E. G. Kinkead entertained in- 
formally at luncheon at Hotel Mt. 
Washington, Wednesday. The table 
decorations were cactus dahlias, and 
hand-painted cards marked each place. 
Covers were laid for eight. Those 
present beside the hostess were Mrs. 
W. B. Mathews, Mrs. H. K. Walker, 
Mrs. S. S. Salisbury, Mrs. BE. Forgy, 





‘Ideal, 


, 10:30, Vernon Park. Sunday p. m., 2:30 Chutes Park 


28, Vernon vs. Sacramento. 

p.m. at Vernon Bali Park. 

Sat., Sunday afternoon, Chutes Park. 
Ladies’ free except Saturdays and Holidays. 


Kids free Saturdays. 


At the Local Theaters | 


(Continued From Page Thirteen) 


the Imperial Musicians, James Thorn- 
ton and Apdale’s Zoo Circus, with new 
motion pictures, complete the bill. 


Because of the difficulty in inducing 
high-class eastern vaudeville acts to 
make the long jump to this coast, spe- 
cial praise should be given the manage- 
ment of the Levy Cafe Chantant for 
the well-sustained standard excellence 
of the entertainment provided at that 
popular resort. All the acts have been 
clean and amusing, and several have 
been specactular. For next week, La 
Solita, the Spanish dancer, and her co- 
worker, Mons. Ortiz, will continue their 
dancing act, introducing a few novel 
&panish songs. Bob Albright will give 
his laugh-provoking “Melba” imita- 
tions, introducing new songs and nov- 
elties. Madge Maitland, the newcomer, 
offers songs, well sung, and clever 
stories, well told. The Rogers, Stewart 
& Elwood Trio will present a program 
of new songs including popular baHads 
and light opera’ selections. The Kam- 
mermeyer Orchestra will continue its 
well arranged orchestra program for 
the luncheon, tea and dinner hours. 





Miss Elinor Page and sister, and Miss 
Hays of Kentucky. 


Mr. Harrison Fisher, the creator of 
the “Harrison Fisher Girl,’ so uni- 
versally admired, finds his search for 
the “slashing’’ beauty rather nerve- 
racking, and is now at Del Monte with 
Mr. Mayo Bunker of New York for a 
rest and golf. Mr. Fisher is an en- 
thusiastie golfer and is planning to re- 
main for the tournament. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Beixedou, Mrs. M. 
W. B. Coombs and Miss Florence 
Coombs of Brooklyn were among the 
Summer visitors at the Pacific Grove 
hotel last week. staying over several 
days on a tour of the state and dividing 
their time between Del Monte and the 
Pacific Grove hotel. 


Mrs. Eleanor Martin of San Francisco 
is to be among the prominent guests 
who will witness the golf tournament 
and festivities at Del Monte. She has 
made the reservation of a _ suite of 
rooms for herself and her daughter, 
Mrs. Walter S. Martin and her children. 


Mrs. H. M. Du Bois of Los Angeles 
went up to Del Monte last week with 
Mrs. J. C. Drinker and Miss Elaine 
Parker of New York city, who are pass- 
ing the summer on the coast. 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Snyder of 
Los Angeles drove up to Del Monte 
Sunday of last week for a few days’ 
motoring about the scenic roads there. 


Recent arrivals at Hotel Mt. Wash- 
ington include Mr. R. S. Rendall of 
Fullerton. 


Passing of Mrs. Chester T. Hoag 

Sincerest sorrow among her many 
friends attended the death, Tuesday 
morning, of Mrs. Chester T. Hoag, who 
passed away at her home, 155 North 
Wileox avenue, Hollywood, after a 
short illness. Death came as a sur- 
prise and shock to the entire commun- 
ity. Mrs. Hoag leaves a husband, two 
daughters and two sons to mourn her, 
as well as a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances to whom she had en- 
deared herself. She was vice-president 
of St. Catherine’s Guild of St. Ste- 
phen’s church; an officer in the Choir 
Guild; a member of the Altar Guild, 
and a most generous benefactress of 
the Sunday school. Her home life was 
devoted and unselfish. Kind and 
womanly deeds marked her sterling 
character and her modest, unassuming 
worth. Mrs. Hoag, whose maiden name 
was Ella Neib, came from Pittsburg 
five years ago with her husband and 
their family, and during her residence 
here won the esteem and love of ail 
who knew her intimately in her home, 
her church and social life. Sincere 
sympathy is extended to the bereaved 
husband and children, 




















There have been several dark streaks 
in the local security sky this week, and 
until they are cleared away the market 
will not take on anything like a per- 
manent buoyancy. The disappearance 
of a trusted member of the Los An- 
geles Stock Exchange one week ago, 
an alleged embezzler to the amount of 
about $80,000, has had a disturbing ef- 
fect, and it will take a little time to 
bring order out of the chaos into which 
certain well-known speculative special- 
ties have been thrown, the result of the 
vicious manipulation referred to. 

In spite of the almost superhuman 
efforts to put up the several Union is- 
sues, the Stewart oils are not nearly 
so firm as they were looking at the last 
report. A similar observation applies 
to others of the best-known petroleum 
stocks. American Petroleum, the com- 
mon as well as the preferred, continues 
to harden, being the exception to an 
otherwise featureless market, with lit- 
tle in sight for the time to encourage 
the trader who wants a quick turn for 
his money. 

In spite of the remarkably pessi- 
mistic feeling that prevails in certain 
circles, it is insisted where the facts 
have been studied by expert opinion, 
that the present is the best time in 
which to pick up investment bargains, 
as the coming winter season is pre- 
dicted to prove one of the best South- 
ern California has ever experienced. 

Good bonds, especially, should be ac- 
quired whenever offered at an attract- 
ive price, and they should be held until 
such a time as a recuperated market 
increases their selling value from 20 to 
30 per cent, which should be not later 
than January 1. 

In the best of the oil stocks, Central 
has begun to make a fairly decent re- 
covery from the recent low-water 
mark, and the stock at this time is 
wanted at around $1.90. It ought to be 
a buy at present prices. 

Associated continues to. slip the 
wrong way, with the stock lower than 
it has been in nearly a year. That the 
shares are booked for 40 would appear 
to be a prediction that will stand the 
test of the next sixty days. As for 
the lower priced specialties, Cleveland 
should be a purchase on all breaks. 
California, as well as Consolidated 
Midway, is in the same class. 

Bank stocks are not yet in demand, 
and there is no sign of an early re- 
covery for these shares. The Nevada 
mining market, however, is beginning’ 
to take on some of its old-time vigor. 

There has been a sale of a Los An- 
geles Stock Exchange seat this week 
at under $2,500, the lowest price for 
the year. 

Money for speculation is wanted, 
with the supply not equal to the de- 
mand. 


Banks and Banking 
“Eastern money centers need have no 
alarm concerning the future of the mid- 
dle west, simply because there is at 
present a little halt in its progress,” is 
the statement of a banker to an Omaha 
correspondent of the New York Post 


after traveling through the country dis- | 


tricts to get a first-hand view of the 
actual situation. “It is true,’’ he says, 
“that the western communities are not 
going to have the bumper financial re- 
turns which they have been enjoying 
for the last three years. If corn comes 
on, it will be a notable help, but that is 
yet problematical. Without taking corn 
into account, there is enough real busi- 
ness back of the country to insure a 
return to normal conditions as soon as 
the skies clear somewhat. It should be 
remembered that the western banks are 
doing their full duty in their effort to 
control the loan field. They are holding 
a stiff rein and are endeavoring to re- 
sist borrowing in every way possible. 
The man who comes into a country 
bank for money has to tell why he 
wants it, and even with good security 
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the banker is likely to refuse accommo- 
dation unless there is good reason for 
the loan. Farm loan rates are now 7 
per cent on good properties, where 5% 
per cent has ruled for several 
years. This discourages borrowing, and 
as several of the large insurance com- 
panies have withdrawn from the field 
or are holding their agents to a course 
of extreme caution, they have had the 
effect of bringing the borrower to a 
realizing sense of his obligations. What 
the west must have is time to look 
around and restore its balances. That 
this will come none who has seen the 
farms and towns can doubt. There Is 
a sense of security and of permanence 
that tells its own story. The interior 
will work out its salvation itself, and 
has the utmost confidence in its ability 
so: 10 do 


several weeks ago profound interest 
was excited throughout the financial 
world by the statement of the coun- 
try’s seven thousand national banks, 
under the comptroller’s call of June 30, 
showing, aS compared with a year be- 
fore, increase of $394,000,000 in loans, 
and of $388,000,00 in individual de- 
posits, coupled with a decrease of $65,- 
000,000 in cash resrves, notes the New 
York Post. The question, what part of 
the country was primarily responsible 
for this wholly unprecedented weaken- 
ing of a bank position, already much 
expanded in 1909, was immediately 
asked. Every section of the country 
Shared in the loan expansion, but the 
middle west and the nearer trans- 
Missouri region, together, contributed 
47 per cent of the country’s “total in- 
crease over a year ago. On the other 
hand, the decrease in reserves fell 
wholly on the east. Banks in New 
England and along the north Atlantic 
seaboard report cash resources smaller 
by $78,000,000 than in 1909. How, then, 
will the coming season’s relations be- 
tween the financial 
effected by such a showing? 
will apparently need to draw heavily 
on the east, while the east, at least at 
tie tlinew OL. tiis return, was .ill-pre- 
pared to meet an exceptional demand. 
In previous years, the enormous vol- 
ume of the interior banks’ deposit fund 
in eastern markets made the call per- 
emptory; the comptroller’s figures 
show, however, that the amount of 
money “due to other banks,” by the 
national institutions of the 
states, was, June 30, $126,000,000 less 
than a year ago. This is enough of a 
realignment of position to lend curious 


interest to the autumn money markets. | 


An American who has made a close 
study of conditions in Moscow ealls 
attention to the importance of estab- 
lishing American banking faeilities in 
Russia. A Russo-American bank would 
act as a working institution between 
the Russian manufacturer of cotton on 
the one hand and the American grower 
on the other. There would be no use 
for the middleman in this trade be- 


tween Russia and the United States, | 


which aggregates $50,000,000 a year. 
The bank would be the agent of the 
cotton raisers and would finance all 


owners. AS one manufacturer ex- 
pressed it to this student of conditions: 
“Give us direct banking connections 
between the United States and Russia 
and a stable cotton market, and we will 


increase our yearly purchase of cotton | erty 


to $100,000,000.” 


Movements of currency between New 
York city banks and the interigr in 
July showed a gain of $21,473,000 for 
New York, the largest July gain on 
record. Records from the interior were 
$48,348,000. Shipments to the interior 
were less than in the two previous 
years by about $5,000,000. Shipments 
included $1,000,000 sent to Canada. 
There were several factors in the 


movement of money during July. that 


| 


' caused the record gain of $21,473,000. 


| In the first part of the month the break 


east and west be | 


The west | : . 
streets, San Diego, to be occupied by 


eastern | 














in the stock market was responsible for 
remittances for additional margins and 
also occasioned considerable investment 
buying by the interior. In addition, 
there was the return of funds by coun- 
try correspondents who had temporar- 
ily withdrawn deposits in anticipation 
of tne comptroller’s call. 


Statement of averages of New York 
clearing house banks last Saturday 
showed a loan expansion of $20,797,400 
over the week preceding, with the re- 
serve percentage 29.41. Expansion in 
deposits showed $31,289,800. The 
erape incr€ase in “specie $11,175,700. 
Staturday’s figures in a measure are 
corrective of the large increase shown 
by the actual figures last week. The 
clearing house bands held $53,259,875 
more than the requirements of the 25 
per cent reserve rule Thursday night 
preceding. 


There will be no stringency of money 
this fall if the sentiment that rules the 
commercial paper market this week is 
a trustworthy guide, notes the Chicago 
Post. The current interest rate of 6 
per cent represents the high point of 
the market, dealers in commercial notes 
believe, and they are preparing for 
larger business on an easier interest 
plane instead of the dreaded conditions 
of tight money. 


¥. FE. Porter, who has been cashier of 
the South Side Bank ever since its es- 
tablishment, five years ago, has re- 
signed his position and will be succeed- 
ed by E. R. Miller. Efficiency of serv- 
ice has marked Mr. Porter’s affiliation 
with the bank, and his resignation is 
PecrTelicg. 


Clearings of the Chicago banks for 
the week ending last Saturday, with a 
total of almost $233,500,000, showed a 
decrease from the corresponding week 
last year of $15,325,154. Balances ag- 
gregated $15,988,724, which is $1,062,- 


361 under the same week a year ago. 


All bank records for an August day 
were broken Wednesday in Los An- 
geles when the clearings totaled $3,- 
269,079, an increase of $526,987, as com- 
pared with the amount for August 17 
of last year, and $1,666,911 better than 


| on the corresponding date for 1908. 


Negotiations have been completed for 


the erection of a bank building at 
| Puente. The structure will be one 
story and will cost $6,000. It will be 


occupied by the First National Bank of 


| Puente, which is composed of Los An- 


geles and Puente business men. 
Work on the building at Fifth and D 


the American National Bank of that 
city, will be completed early in the 
coming fall. 


Claremont is to have another bank, 
Upland capitalists having purchased a 
lot there upon which to erect a struc- 
ture, part of which will be used for a 
bank, 


Directors of the Ojai State Bank 
have awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of their new brick building at 
Nordhoff to H. A. Giddings of Ventura. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


“On any considerable fall,” observes 
the London Financial Times of the New 
York stock market, writing two weeks 
ago, “it will pay to buy the leading 


i dividend-payving stocks, if you can af- 


ford to hold them as investments; for, 
after all, it is only. capital“Nthat America 
wants. The outcry about freight rates 
and iegislative interference is a party 
inatter merely, and it is no more true 
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has to be submitted to a tribunal which 
has always endeavored te hold the bal- 
ance evenly.” 











Country banks are buying paper in 
fair quantities, Chicago brokers report, 
and the market for local offerings is 
found not infrequentiy in the larger 
centers within the grain belt, where 
first provision naturally is made for 
erop moving demands. The paper that 
is being offered comes from many séc- 
tions and seems to be widely distrib- 
uted among business lines as well. Both 
jobbing paper and manufacturing paper 
is to be had in moderate quantities, but 
the general inclination of the time is 
to curtail rather than to extend liabili- 
ties. This is true of most business lines 
except those related to the handling of 
grain. 

The Bureau estimates 
dividend interest and principal dis- 
bursements in September, payable in 
Boston, at $10,926,273, a high record for 
that month, compared with $7,223,500 
this month and $8,170,000 last year, The 
unusual increase of $2,756,272 in next 
month’s disbursements, compared with 
a year ago, is due largely to the pay- 
ment of $2,000,000 principal on Wood 
Worsted Mills notes. Included in the 
above figures is the entire amount of 
dividends payable by the copper com- 
panies listed on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change, which in several instances are 
not paid in Boston. 


Boston News 


With regard to the developments in 
London securities, apart from _ the 
American market, everything practical- 
ly depends upon whether there is an 
immediate and greatly-to-be-desired 
pause in the creation of new issues of 
capital. In the latter event the situa- 
tion might be described moderately fa- 
vorable, and likely to result in a fur- 
ther moderate appreciation in securi- 
ties before the end of the year. If, 
however, new capital creations are to 
continue On a large scale, there must, 
in the comparatively near future, be a 
severe financial strain, not only at that 


| center but also at Paris and Bertin. 











that the government is likely to kill | 


all the industries of the country, and 
especially the transportation industry, 


i ' than it was true, as many appeared to 
transactions between them and the mill | % , Y ar 


think last January, that our house of 
lords is composed of dukes, that they 
own all the land of the country and all 
the money in the country, and that 
their one desire is to keep their fellow- 
eountrymen in a state of abject pov- 
America has secured for itself an 
enormous industrial development at the 
cost of raising considerably the level 
of prices of al! commodities. 
necessary for all classes in the states 
to come to an agreement as to how 
that burden is to be shared, and it is 
necessary to find the capital to finance 
the increased business. When this is 
done, the country will go ahead again, 
and no one will have the time or the in- 
clination to go about predicting disas- 
ter because a change of freight rates 


fis now. | : : 
| tember 12 to vote bonds in the sum of 





| $23,600,000 


Members of the San Bernardino city 
council have declared in favor of the 
municipal lighting and. power plant. A 
committee has been appointed to inves- 


| tigate the matter and to ascertain the 


eost of installing the plant. If the sen- 
timent of the people is found to be fa- 
vorable, a bond election will be called 
to provide the necessary funds for the 
improvement. 


Sealed bids will be received by Los 
Angeles supervisors up to 2 p.m. Sep- 
tember 12 for the purchase of the Mon- 
rovia city high school district in the 
sum of $125,000. The bonds bear in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. Certi- 
fied check must be for 3 per cent of the 
amount bid. 


Members of the Los Angeles city 
council have ratified and confirmed the 
sale and delivery of $510,000 class F 
and $1,620,000 class G waterworks 
bonds of this city, being part of the 
bonds authorized at the 
special election held in June, 1907, 


Steps are being taken to promote a 
bond election at Pasadena for the 
building of the proposed intermediate 
bridge across the Arroyo Seco, from 
West Colorado street to a point on Sco- 
ville grade, leading to Eagle Rock 
boulevard now under construction. 


Riverside supervisors will receive 
bids up to 11 a.m. September 7 for the 
| purchase of Riverside school district 
bonds in the sum of $25,000. Bonds 
bears interest at the rate of 4144 per 


eent per annum. 
be for $1,000. 


Owing to the sluggishness of the 
bond market and the fact that the Long 
Peach pier bonds in the sum of $125,000 
found no bidders, the city council there 
Will not advertise for bids a serond 
time until after Octébcr 1. 


Ponds in the sum of $6,000 will be 
voted upon by electors of Westmore- 
land schoo! district, Brawley, Septem- 
ber 3, to bear interest at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum. 


hold 


Certified check must 


Ventura will an election Sep- 
$500,000 for the erection of bridges and 
$225,000 for the erection of a new 
court house building. ‘ 


Ventura’s high school bonds election 
was carried and $75,000 has been voted 
for the erection of a new modern con- 
crete and steel building to contain 
seventeen rooms, 


— 





